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PREFACE 



The *tudy reported here was prompted by the investigators* concern about 
' the academic autonomy of public coUeges and universities. 'i;wo different but 
related developments in recent years have giveh evidence of art impact upon this 
Autonomy. One is the inureasmg exercis^of legaLprerogatives to supervise and 
control these mstitutioTis on the part'of state governments. TIte second is the 
appearance and rapid spread of collective bargainir^g for academic and other 
professional personnel 

Respondmg to this concern, the investigators have examined in depth the ^ 
situation in one Ua^e, New York, in which clear evidence exists of botlH 
developments. This examination has sought to determine to^^what extent and in 
" what manner uolkUive bargaining has had an impact upon the relationships 
between the State University of New Yqrk and various offices and agencies of 
the State government. / * * 

The report stemming from this study Has been organize'd in five sections, 
as Follows' • ' ' ^ , 

J '(I) A brief historical des,criptibn^of collective bargaiping in public higher 

education generally and of its evolution jn the State University of 
Nbw York. ' ^ ' ' , \ * 

(2) brief statement of the methodology and sources^uscd/or the 

. study * / ^ ^ . • • 

(3) A 'review of .the organuational structures ^nd legal .considerati(5ns 

J ' which underlie c'ollec,tiyfe bargaining for thetJniversityi 

, (4) A report of findings in terms of impact upon University and State 
government relationships and of generalizations which emerged 
(5) A brief interpretation of the significance of the findings for general 

public policy devclopmc^jiV 
The study uyVers the situation from 197Q, \yhen collective bargaining was 
miiiated for the University, through December 1974, following the agreement 
on a second contract between the Office of Employee 'Relations for the. State 
government and .-the United Ua^versity Professions for the professional personnel 
of the University. , , . 

In submitting this report,..vvewish to acknowledge a^ great indebtedness to 
the individuals within the UniveisiTj-r^heState government, and the United 
' University Professions who contributed so freely of Uidrjime and insights. Their ^ 
cooperation has made thi^^tudy possible. We hope, in turrTrthatjvh^^ report 
here will contribute constructively to a better understanding or>--«citjcal^ 
devek)pmant for American lugher education. 



E.D.D and R^P- ^ 
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BACKgROtTlNP FOB THE !ST1JD¥ 

•Collective bargairjing in the pubhc s.ector responds to a number of specific 
influences. h> character stems from provisions of state enabling laNvs, the 
persojiahties and commitments of participating indivuiuals, poUtical' influences 
idiosyncratic to the different sti^tes, the press of natibnal faculty associations, ^ 
and similar practical and significant elements. Yet, in the longer'view, the futu^ 
• impact of the process on public higher education, both in general and in New 

"York State, should be viewed within the context of a broader development: the 
interplay of forces pressing for greater accountabUity t^ the state government 
with those suppdrtingahe traditionaliutonomyuiLthe academic enterprise 

The instory-of-^at«^-gevefflmei^ftstU«tioo^ the^past_ 
severaf decades reveaM clear t<read towajd increased centralization^of authority. 
The trend is e^cemphfied m the movement toward statewide systems of Colleges 
and universities and in 1he exercise of supervision and financial controls by state 
executive officials. *la managerial terms, the locus of significant ^ecision^making 
IS moving from the campus to the state capital, chiefly in financial matters but - 
also in regard to physical plant development and coordination of educational' 
Vograms among institutions. Also, the increasing tendency of state bpdget 

Officers and legislators to examine proposed expenditures mAe critically 
/presages a Jar stronger voice for them' in what previously has been strictly 

j internal, academic affairs. " i.i * ll- u 

This extension lif involvement by state governments in public higher 
education has followed closely upon the expansion of State institutions and the 
increase in state appropnations to finance them. The authors of this report 
commented on the situation ih a recent an;flysis of collective bargaining, as 
mc>mr— _ j_ 

As higher education has become more ~ available and 
consequently expanded, and as it has achieved an increasing ^. 
importance for-society and its econorHy, public support has become _ ' ^ 
.increasingly a necessity and a prime source for funding. With tliis 
^ support has come cOQtrol, at least m pablic institutions Jrpnfbudget 
and auditmg o{^\cq%. civil service co^iniissions, and oUt^r agencies of 
the executive bKindi'of state govofnment, arid ijxrfeasing legislative 
scrutiny of inouittmg budget reoliests, the oyefseeiitg of grants an4 
ailotme^its, and statc-wide coo/Sinatmg and supervisory boards The , 
communications involved in/nearly all ofMhese bypass governmg^ 
boardtJ. -Furthermore, state coordinating and supervisory boards, 
with their own executive bureaucracy, have added to , the ^ 
dcuisjon-making How which passe? by boards to presid(yits and even 
to members of institutional administrative staffs. (Duryea, Fisk,and 
Associates, Faculty Unions and Collective Bargaining: Jossey-Bass, " 
1973, p?ge 201.)* ' ' . , 

The trend toward mcreascd state supervision' and corUrol is most 
* dramatically illustrated in sta^stics about the estabkshiVient of central^ 
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coordinating and supervisory boards* supplementing and, at \{fncs, replacihg^ 
existing institutional governing boards. In 1950 three states had central 
coordinating boards foV higher education, fourteen had consolidated boards for 
aU higher educatioiOor for state college systems, thirty-one had no structure for . 
coordinating higher education. IoM975, twenty-seven states. hav^2 'ccntraP 
coordinating boards, and twenty have moki to single gC\/erning boards. Only 
three remain without some form.pf state-mandaUf'd structure for public colleges* 
^and universities Within the last two yeafs, Nbrth Carolina.and Wisconsin hav/ 
con'soOdated their publie fou?,-year colleges and universities under one governing 
board The wdence tb date indicates continuing pressure by state governments 
for centralization of public colle'ges anti universities as a means for gaining 
greater conttol over their operations.* 

Against this backdrop, co'hective bargaining has appeared, encouraged by 
enabling legislation and fostered^ by three national. educational associations, the 

.Aniencan Asso^ation of University Professor&XMUP), the National Education 
Association (NfiA), and the American Federation of Teachers (AFT). These t. 
associations have approaah^d the uniojcuzation of individual public colleges and 
universities, in^ close coordination with their state-wide structures. They 
constitute one further instrumentality conducive tu centralization of" 

' decision-making. - • ^ 

* ' tf * 

CoHecSve Bargaining f ■ 

in'the Public Secfor. - ^ \ ' ' ' • ^ 

- Collective bargaining for protesibnals' in h^ghe^ education was not' 
anticipated. One need 'only contrast the-report of the 1967 t^sk force of 
academic leaders sponsored by the American Association fo^ Higher Education - 
with the situation ofd975. The ta^ force enunciated a firm commitment to the 
concept dr;^shar^ authority" based upon recognition of the community of 
interests ~^thin which faculty members anti administrator? cooperate in 
governing colleges and universities. This point -of view culminated a fifty-year 
development fpstered by AAUP.Mn 1975, shared authority may remain as an 
ideal for many apademicians, but 26f institutions .repre^enUng 380 capipuses 
have ' established bargaining agents ^yhich topically stress polarity ip interesfs 
between faculty m^eflibers ajid administratots.** While titf-pace of expansion * 
•may be sloVing, each year more faculties unionize, and few, if any, with'draw 
from iheij commitment to unioni^sm.. Indeed, even the AAUP'has firmly com- 
mitted itsel/to collective bargaining as a major means fur'protecting the interests 
of-acadcm^ians^ ^ ' ' ' 

♦ Evidence of the growing involvement of state governments, is attested to in the study 
Robert O Uerdahl has reported m his 1971 book entitled. 5/fl/t> Coordination in Higher 
Education The 1971 Carnegie Commis:^on of Higlier tduut ion report. 77/<?.0?/;//o/flrtc/ 
the Campus State Responsibility for Post, ScconJarf Education, sinports this account ^ 
of thf growing involvement by state governments in public higher ^^ucation. 

** Report of the National CcwtBi for the Study of Collective Bargaining m Higher 
Education at Baruch College. City Uniycf§ity of New York./April 15, 1975. ^ f 

6 ' ' * * ' 
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UmoniSnT'is strongest in -the public two-year 'colleges, but js moving * 
^decisively into four-year colleges and some major universities. Similarly 
•coUecUve bargaining in higher education has centered in the^ortheast (New 
' York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, aad New England) and ilj the nonKern middle 
west (Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota), but the evidence confirms that it is 
spreading to other regions. ^^^.^^.^ 

SeveraVfactors have motivated professional personnel to-ttff n to unionism. 
* For the pubhc sector, the phenomenon has followed rathe? closely the passage 
' of legislation protecting.the rights oS public employees to unionize and bargain 
in good faith with agencies of government. Clearly, the growth i^ number and 

* power o_f unions at the public school and two-year coUege level has inRuenced ~ ^ 
faculty members in four-year coUeges-^d universities. And certainly the end of y 
the boom y^ars in higher education ^has created concern ^bout future y 
compensation and job security . 

However, for this analy^fljfiraWtciiigher Education as it relates t^ 
unionism, the significant point is not so much the caifees oT.unionism per se bvft ^ 
Its burgeoning at a time when state governments haVe begun to review serioi^ly 
their financial commitments to higher education. CoUective bargaining po^s a 
, potential counterforce for^the protection of proftssional staff interests against 
itkehhoo^ of economic curtailment and challenged to academic tenure combined 
with increased workload, proposals which have/had from time to time support 
prJ^ong state legislatures andstatAoordinating bodies. 

Finally, m order to place the New York State situation in perspective, it 
should be nc^ed that union organization has tended to parallel the structures 
' ■ upon which public higher education is based and to support system and 
.state-wide barg/ining. Thus, in Michigan where the universities have a^ 
constitutional rather than statutory base and autonomous governing boards, 
bargaimrig takes place on an in^itution-by-institution basis. In New York, the 
...Jto...jCQmDlex State Univer^i/y system h'as its cotTttterpart iir a Statewide 

Pennsylvania-, with systems of state collegesbut separate^ersities, collective 
bargaining adheres to this institutional structure. Unj^termination decisions ^ 
by public employment relations boards have tpiffled to promote the same 
pattern In consequence, one finds a tendenc^ increase the involvement by 
state officials in the ba^ining process^ Office of Employee. Relations 
(OEfl) which handles negotiations for al^State employees in New York serves as 
an ageocy of the executive bramrfL In Peiinsylvania the office of the - 
Commissioner of Education scryf simiUirly, while in New Jersey a court 
* decision h^ established the rakTof the gov^nor as the employer fo; the state 
cdleges. in Hawaii a reph>^ntatiVe of thp^ Governor handles negotiations, 
although the* university/4<i its board ^4o^ participate through designated 
representatives. ^ 

Unionism in SUm . r l c* ♦ 

The*faamy members and n6n-teacliing professionals^ of the btate 

* University oH^ew Vork (SUNY) were the last state employees to organize under 
kgislatioyperimtting public employeeWo bar^in toUectively. The legislation 
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- S^r*"? """'^'^ ^'^^ ""f'y fo"f years later', in January 

^W71, that a bargaining imit for SUNYjiad been determined and a bargaining 
^ agent choseft^^id certified bS' tti« Public Employme;it Relation? Board (PERB). ■ 
The iffiit determination issue delayed^lection of an agent and "is significant 
tor .this analysis because of its implications'for the University's organization-and 
relationship with the State. Three issties had to be resolved, all of th^ 
significanf for the character of the collective bargaining relationships which' 
followed (1) ttie size of the unit geographically, (2) the categories of employees , 
to be included ;.and (3) the organizations.qualified to participate in Uie election, 
s ™ 'i^'V"^"'' mcluding all campuses in one large unit;aad tU 

•secont! by including in the unit_both faculty members and " non-teachine 
professipnal stafTmembers (NTPs^, about 14,500 with two-thirds academicians 
'S'P°"'^'"e ^° ^ chalLenge__by^ th^StateJUHiveisity Eecferation bf Teachers 
(bUt-T), PERB recognized jhe right of the Uniyersity-wide Faculty Senate to- 
participate in ihe unit determination flection, but reserved 'for future 
determination its status as an "employer dominated" organization. This ruUng 
was upheld in the' courts, but, after complex maneuvering and consideration of 
various options, tjie Senate leadership chose not to enter the election.* Instead 
some of Its members ajaisted in the formation of the Senate Professional' 
Association (SPA) which combined elements of tfoth the Senate and an 
association representing the NTPs. 

During the election campaign in Late 1970, which followed fin^lization of 
the unit determination issue, SPA entered into an informal association with NEA 
and Its State affiliate, the N'ew York State Teachers AssociationiliYSl A) from 
which it received financial and organizational suppolf. THS endorsed by-many • 
senior faculty members and by the leaders of the NTPs. SPA won a run-off 
election against SUFT in January Wl. received formal certification and 
entered into negotiations with^he State Office of Employee Relations (OER) 
About the same time, it affiliated formally with NEA and NYSTA. Negotiations', 
extended throiigli the. summer and resulted in a contract approved in August ■ 
1971 and effective from July 1M971. to June 30, 1974. 

PERB determination for one large unit created organizational difficulties 
lor the new union, problems which have restricted its influence with the State 
government and the University's Central Administration. Faculty members' 
interests and value commitmejits differed from those of the NTPs; university 
centers represented a substantially different function witlun the University from 
the four-year and two-year colleges, in turn distinctive between themselves; and 
health science center needs and relationsFups differed from those of the other 
units. 



Two years later, the merger of NYSTA and the State AFT organization 
(the United Teachers of New York) to fo^m the New York State United 
Teachers (NYSUT) put pressure on SPA to merge with SUFT. The latter two 
associations joined forces in the Spring of 1973 to reconstitute themselves into 
one union wliich became the United University Professions (UUP). 

• In ,iny event the question did remain as to wliclhcr the Senate would be allowe'd to serve 
as bjtgaining agent if it were elected • ■ ■ ^ 
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Despite its^oblems* the one large unit has continued. UUP njCgotiated a 
Nsecond conltaerwluch runs until June 1976. It surVived a r^epresentation 
challenge to PERB which sought to break off the NTPs. It gained political / 
' strength through an affiUation with N'^i^SyTand thus both the AFT and NEA. 
Yet. while membership, has increased^ it includes only about one-third of the 
unit.. Substantial differences remain among the campuses in the attitudes toward- 
and'^pport x)f UUP. Its major strength lies in the two-year and four-year 
colleges, the greatest resistance to it, in terms of lesser membership, comes from 
the university and health sciencp centers. It is'not yet vidtved within the Central 
Administration and State goveri)n:ient as fully representative of th^ University's ' 
professional personnel; especially its faculty. . . / ^ " 
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^METHODOLOGY 

The primary purpose c^^^this study has'been to provide a descriptive analysis of 
how collective bargaining on the {^art of professional perfbnnel has influbnced • 
relationships between the University and the St^tfe goveintnent. It has focijssed 
essentially upqn the interaction between the Central Administration of SUNY 
and the Offige k Employee Relations, the Division oF the Budget, the Office of 
the Governor, tnd Ihe Legislature, it also has given attention tb the UUP andlts 
interaction witlkhe Centraf Administration and agtnci^sand branches. of State 
government. Undef these circumstances, the major effort for the study has taken ' 
place in the state capital, Albany. However, interviews -were condticted'at two 
university centers, the health science center at Syracuse, and two of the^ 
four-year colleges. ' , ^ ^ 

Substantively, th^tudy has considered two qUesrion^. Row has' the 
existence of d , professional union and collective bafgafning in the University 
altered the relationships among the separate 'parries? What ate the implications 
of these ch^e^ For the a^imiriist ration of the University as jt relates to State 
governmenl'>Th^se two' general questions include several related' considerations. 
How does cpUectjve bargaining affect the.- balance, between the University's 
accoUnt^^bility to the state government and its ability to^' function autonomously 
'as an academic enterprise? Has collective bargaining intruded 'upon the 
autonomy of the governing boardjs^iJ^pufe^^ To what extent is 

the impact qf cqUeclive^^jafgairm^ related to^other developments affecting 
Uaiversity-Sfafe government relationships, such as the economicie Cession and 
consequent shift to a ''steady stat^' or "iio-grdwth era," legislative and public* 
reaction to faailty 3nd student radicalisnxin^ ^he latq 1960's and early 1970's, 



and the press for alteratig|isj>f theeSi^^ role of the University in terms of 
the emerging^}cpand€3^view of postsecondary educarion? ^ " * 

In seeing data to bear upon these quesrions the investigators consulted 
three sources: - * 

(1) Related literature. Articles and reports dealing directly with 
collective bargi^ining in^ the State JUniversity are few. This report 
relied upon the following* a 1974 article by Herman DoK; the two 
pertinent chapters by Fi'sk arid Puffer and George W. Angell in the/ 
book; Faculty Unionism and Collective Bargaining, an analysis o f the 
. legal basis for employee relations jn New ?ork by Jerome LefkoAvitz 
-^(Deputy Chairman for PERB),a dis'sertation -dealing with grievances 
in SUNY by^Ronald Pt Satryb; and^ a dissertation undeivay by 
\yilliam Puffer presenting ti case study.of the ongins and^fonrlatjori 
of SPA. These are idenrified in Appendix 4. / ^ *i • 

Documentary sources. To obtain an understanding^of the f^ial 
relatioihhips, we examined the following docimienfacy scnir(;As: the 
bgisliifive statutes, providing for?" the Univefsity; the Publics 
Employees Relarions Board, the Office of Employee Relations, and ^ 
the Sfate EduCJtion Department, reproduced in M(jKinney's ' 
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' Consolidated Laws^f i^V/'^drk, Books 9 ^ivU Service Uw), 16 
(feducation Law^^aiid 18 (ExecTTtive, Law); the explanation of the 
'Taylor, law dind^ Rules of Prt^cedure published by PERB; a 
, inimeqgraphed reproduction of "New York State Constitutional apd<" 

Statutory Provisions Relating to the Budget Process" use^ by the 
kl)ivision of the Budget, the two contracts signed Hy^ElOirst wi*^ 
%PA la 1971 and then with UUP in 1974, the .policies of the Board 
c^mstees of the University for the years from 1970 through 1974; 
PERB decisions discussed in the next section of this report (5-3001 
in 1972, C-0991 m 1974, and U'0904 in 1974); ^ri agreement of 
May 4, 1972, between the CentrahMirunistration and SPA relating 
• to promotion and tenure for non-teaching professionals in 
implementation of ArHcles 33 and 34 of theTirst^ntract; a series 
of memoranda between the Chancellor of tlje University ^nd the 
Dire^or of nhe Budget exchangeiin 1965rt^67r5nd 1970; and 
' " several mainuranda dealing wUit flTe interiwl operation of the Central 
Administration. ' ^^^--'^''"^^ * ^ 
In-depth perjpnaiinterviews. Fifty-eight on-the-scene personal 
m{cr\\piifi^^^ic conducted by the principal investigators 
^^SeoTand formeV officials of the State govern^ienH^IJovernor's 
office,' OER, Division ofahe Budget, pomptroUer's Office, PERK, 
SED, and the Legislature), with- officers in the Central 
Admmislraiion of the University, with faculty members and union 
leaders and^ administrators on five campuses, with members of the 
Board of^Trustees, and with officers in the centra^office of UUP. 
The individual^ Interviewed are identified in Appendix 3.. 
Because the naiiiie^of relatioiiships in situations such as those examined 
are subtle and complex, a descriptive field study methodology was deemed most 
appropriate. Tlus approach seemed particularly well suited to obtajaing ^ata 
necessary to construct a descriptive^ analysis of^the impact centering around 
relationships, many of which are 'based upon both formal and informal 
tonsideralions. This kind of field stuipiy deals with a situationdn which few other ^ 
data are availabJe and the research is exploratory, is designed foe situational 
analysis m some depth, and concerns dynan;ic rather than static re l3\ion ships. 

The inteiA'iews sought to obtain both descriptive and p?.rceptiv5v input 
wluch amplifiety and interpreted in operational terms the material available from 
documentary sources.' To this end we dev6loi>ed a topical interview instri|qient 
and*useJ^ to structure mterview discussions. The instrument provided a focus 
'ui thelRs of our concern but allowed a freedimrTn the discussions t|i|t 
br\)Uglit out additional (iata perceived as related by the individuals interviewed 
I. ^^^-^itted us to probe ^tne toiftic^^re^fuHy when this appeared profitable. 
:e_souglU to ascertain'the ratWof the relationships among the pertinent 
by inqT3ir4figuiitothe folk\X^i4ig topics': 
orievances: policieTaTrd-pr^ceduresT^ v 

Personnel pohcjVs. recruitment, »ipgointments, evaluation, promotion, and 

^ l^UT^f'^' ^ ^\ ^ , . 

Es^^ntial .affairs, budget. Guail^al administration, and audit and control 



Plartning processes and prof^edurcs.' ^ 

Academic poiicit^s' curxiculum, degree programs, research. 

We frequently adjusted the questionnig to fii the specific knowledgg of the- 
- person interviewed. It served hule purpi&se, for example, to devel^fTthe^same 
^ hne of" inquiry » with a riiem^er of4he Legislature^^s with an^,,a£fi&r £rom the 
Divasion qf the Budget or from the Ofttce of Audit and C^mVoI. Thus, each 
interview proved a distinctive situation m which we prob«d impact upon 
' relationships ^as evidenced. by policies and.acliyjties associated with the above 
five functions We used the topics la a' discriminatoTy --manner to seek most 
productively the J6iowlcdge possessed by each rndividual, consi^e«Vwith the 
objectives of the study' . , ' " ^ 

The topics served aj^a basis not onl> tfor direct data but fof description^' 
--^nd-'pcrce^ions The j?xocesses of bargaining,and contract administration had to 
be kept in miftct^,^did ,their effect upon decision'-making, the extent of 
invplvemeivt of each ag>Tta)A and individual, the degree of coordination and 
coaflict, the locos of mitiatiVe. the attitude^, of individuals regarding other 
agencies and^nionism, the degree 0/ flex;bitft> alldw(*9^ and autonomy possible 
for the University, the kinds of changes emerging, the percepUons t>f, relative • 
influence, and similar matters. Of prime lmpor^ance was a sense of the relative 
importance of various agencies iWar ,as the University is concerned 
particularry;pER, tli? Division of the Butlget, the Office of the Governor, and ^ 
the Legislature. * ^ 

The data obtained Were subjected to a modified content analysis. 
Approximately 330 discrete jtems of mformation, description, Ind perception . 
were developed ^from tlie interview records. Thej>e items in tum \vere reviewed 
and sorted int^*thirt> basic categories m two dimensions, one^xelated to how 
collective bargaining liad altered the relationships reviewed by the -study and the 
^ other relating to the 'implications of these alterations for the decision-making 
processes associated with the University. These two dimensions cprfstitute the 
primary subject of the report presented in thc^ foiirth section ^ ^ 

The data analysis was followed^by additional interviews -largely by. 
telephone -I0 explore other questipns which grew out of the analysis, to obtain* 
additional dat.i. and tn checkfurfher the rehability and validity of the different » 



sources. 



One aspect of the sitiution in New York State has not been reviewed directly Jar this 
study ^Thc health science centers within the State Univefsity present a complex situatiori 
s<> unusual and. as a' whole, different for eadi^cnter that a was felt wise not to ineUidb" 
them This decision followed interviews at two of the centersand review of considerable 
correspondence and other documentary material As mentioned in this report the 
problem of establishing policy for income related to chnical service became a question of 
importance during negotiations and subsequently im^olved study rncliidine 
representatives from the centers, the Central Administration, the Office\f Employee 
Relations, and the DtvMon of the Budget What Lollcctive bargaining did in this situation 
was to bring to the level -of formal review a condition which otherwise had npt received 
deliberate attention. 
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The 29-campus Statd University of NewOf^-ork is the orily pu^y^tftffitutiori of 
higher education established directly under the. ovemps.:«rs^^ 
* ' The University consists of four university ^.(tviX^J^^ )f which also have health 
science centers as part of their cai^puse^^^^^omedical centers, thirteen coUeges 
* * of arts and sciences (eleven of w^^^ffi^been predonninantly teacher. education 
institutions), sik agriculp^aHnd technical colleges, three specialized coUeges 
(forestry, maritm$^^^Saoptometry), and one' non-residential college. For this 
system, as n'o^ earlier, faculty members and non-teaching professional 
employees are represented b/ UUP. As representatives of "management" for 
negotiations, OER invoi^^ the SUNY Central Administration and the State 
Division of the Budget. The bargaining process occurs formally apart from the 
Umversity^s Board of Trustees who^Tconcerns and interests are represented to , 
. OER by the Office of the Chancellor. • 

Economic provisions agreed to in the bargaining are subject to approval of 
the Legislature and ^are submitted to it as a par^ of the budget process for the 
. 0 State by the Governor. In practice, however, negotiations hav^ usuaUy not^ 
coincided with the normal budget process. Therefore, fisoit change s5 resulting 
' , from the umon contracts have gone to the Legislature in a supplementary budget 
. . or as special legislatuve bills. As a resu;t, economic i^tovisions may have received 

more direct attention than they normaUy would as on^ part of the t^JUl^ 
> * executive budget . 

- The legal basis for the' relationships central to this paper reside in three 
legislative actions plus subsequent amendments. One. the statute which served to 
establish ''the State University, exphcates^ in considerable detail the 
responsil^ilfties and authopties of its governing board. The second is the 
permissive legislation which guarantee^ the right of publiremployees to engage 
m collecti^T^argaimng. The third is a brief statute which established OER as a 
^ unit of the executive branch to conduct neg|)tiations for the State with all of Us 
employees. Each will be summarized briefly: 

However, it is important first to mention the distinctive role of the 
Umversity of the State of New York (iii contrast to the State University of New 
York). The former has a constitutional mandate to oversee the entire system of 
State education, public and private, from kindergarten througli the graduate 
level.** In tlus capacity it has final authority for the awarding. of all degteesby 
' public anU private institutions and for chartering of colleges and universities. 
Organizationally, the University of the State of New York exists in the form of 

* riio Otv University of New York and the public .community i-oilegcs bargain with 
municipal or tc^unty governments rather than with the State ThV community collcgtis 
tunction under local governing boards subject to counfy and local legislatures but receive 
^part oi tlieir support from SUNY and are^ubject to programmatic supervisions by the 
SUNY Trustees. 

** It also^has other powers, sucii <is liccnsurfe^ for profosMartals and supervision of libraries 
and museums 
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the Board of Regents elected by tb^^Legislature without nomination V the 
_C,ovempL,Jhe ^Regents'.cxecut^^ficer is the Commissioner of Education 
who, has qnder.his "directio^ largo staff constituting the State Education 
Pepartnient-(SJED). • ^ 

The Regents and^D relate to SV^fYin the same manner as they do with 
tlie other universiU^ md the o^oUeges of the Stat^. A primary aspect of th'e 
relationslUp is approval and /e.vicw of degree programs. Illustrating the latter 
tunchon, the^partnxent, during the past year, has reassessed teacher education 
pracfices and reviewed doctoral programs. The review has led in sonie instances 
, to- termination.* A major fe^BSDS'bility of the Regents i^ to develop and present 
to the^Governor and- Legislature every four years a master plan for al^higher 
education r For the State University, the law requires 'that "the Regents^all 
. once every -four years, reviews the 'proposed (SUNY master) plan "and ' 

reconimendajions required to be siiTjmUted by the stutcxumversity trustafcs- " 
.-• ,Fof ongoing' operations, however, the SUNY-^ei^ral Adrfttoistration his v&'ty 
^ hmited coittact with,the -ftegents/Tlie Regents haVMiot wvolved-themselves in 
' -collective. bargaining in higher education Qthor than tliruiglt^jne general pohcy - 
ttateojent (refrtred to later iri^s report) urging a hmifitionupofl the scope of 
negotiatKins. ^ . . ■ ^ 

The slrumirc of the State LegislJiture as it relates to liigher educatron also'' 
warrants a brie Hjicn lion. The main avenue "to the Legislature for the University 
traditionally has HoJit via the Governof's office as a part of the budget process 
During the past -two years; each house of the Legislattire has had a commiftee on 
higher education (either as a sran^ing or a select committee). PTe^iously, since'' 
1*)65 at least, there had been a joinTconimittee o\both houses for t)iti^u'rpose. » 
These legislative committees have toncerned themselves witli privat6~Nhigher 
education, the City University of New York: (CUNY), SUNY, and the 
conlmunity colleges. They have not played a significant role in budget review. 
Rather they have given their attention to special considerations such as 
scholarships and grants, student tiiscipline, academic programs,' and the general 
plannijngofhiglier education in the State. ^ 

Education Liw and ; - ' 

Organization .of the State University / . . — ' '. 

Although founded in 1948, SUNY^did not become a universu^^uore 
tllau^me for a decade or more. Moreover, its founding did nof meet with 
univerM^l^uWn. Just prior tu the establishmetit of SUNY tlic president of a * 
private unlv>^u^v bltmtify stated in tlTt presoiice of the Gijvemor and members of 
the Board- of R$gcrU^T*iU Now York should never "endure one of those 
monstrpsities of the nTi45mt>4he stato'.universities SUNY opened with a 
^.jiucletis of ckven state tcach^rs..^olh;g^sira^ and tccluucal two-year 

instmrt€s.a>^iantime acddcmy, ancHi^llege of forestry It then aciiuifed two 
medical colleges by absorption from ^>H^ig institutions.^ also assui^jyt 
developmental and progra;nuiatic siiporvision^uiiiot direct amXM, over the 

• ■■^lii'5 latter tunUion may be diallongod in court shortly by tl, 
of a SM) Uircciive to cljiWlfiatc icrjam doctoral programs. ', 
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of local comiT^nity colleges, in. 



whose financing it' 



pernor appoints **by and with 
■nember governing board. He 



expanding syBtem 
participates. « 

In the terms uf the founding statute, the Go 
the advice and consent of the senate'' the fifteen- ^ 

designates the chairman and vice-chairman. This j rrangement has supported a 
strong tie' wth the executiv,e branch of State government. However, as a 
-statutory body the Trustees have exercised substantially less autonomy than the 
constitutionally-establii>hed Board of Regents -with members elected by the 
Legislature, in fact SUNY was founded in the face of^pparent ojSposition from 
^the Regejiis. As a consequence, the furfnialive yjars of, the University were 
'marked by a sjiasmodic struggle with the Regen is as the Trustees sought to 
achieve 'an autonomy which they deemed necessary for the institution's 
devdopment. • 
. By the 1,960's, however, the Uny^rsity had become well established. It 
began that decade with nearly 35,000 students (not including another 13,000 in 
the ass<^ciated community (colleges). Then, With thJ appointment of SamueLB. 
Gould as President, and With the enthusiastic sup port of Governor Nelson A. * 
' Rockefellc^' SUNY entcrtU a penod of expansion ind affluence. The teachers' 
colleges were rcs^^ped latuVolleges of arts and scier ces having„professional areas • 
in addition to educai^on. the four major univel^ centers were deveroped; three 
medical centers, were >expaftded and a new one established, an* 'major support 
and directiuii ^ere given' to the two-year cdmmurity colleges. A construction 
l^^jraKiwhich uitmjatcl> totalled two bilhon dollar > got underway. Enrollments 
'quadrupled by the end 4>f the decade. >n summary the I960's proved an era in ^ 
which strong leadership was exercised from Aibirty by Gould and in which 
autonomy for individual campuses increased. 

As SUNY entered the I970's, the climate chiinged afid difficulties seemed 
to ari?e^on alf sides. The former President and Sub: equent Chancellor, who had 
led tho University through Its period of*grc: t e^^pansion and Obtained 
extraordinary' State financial support, departec sooner than anticipated. 
Increases in State funding of the 1 960*s encourage I outspoken opposition from 
friends uf the privatxj institutions. Then, in thtfiarly 1970's, the Legislature 
evidenced a concern with State spending as a whole. A period Qf general 
retrenclinient for the State .government set in. Although University funding 
contmued to rise, State monies more and more maintained the existing situaUon, 
essentially a "steady st^tejicondition. Student and faculty activism of the late 
I960's further er^ed le^sHttrv^ugport. In common with the rest of higher 
education, SUNY experienced a leveRngitMpEli^^ for admission and faced 
the'possibdity that it had overexpanded."^ ^""^^----^.^^^^ 

SUNY,* however, did enter the 1970's as a majoTtmivarsity system . 
xxnrolling 140,000 fOll-time students (exclusive of the commiinity colleges), 
enliiloying a faculty and professional staff of nearly 15,000, and requiring an 
operaUilg>hudget of mure than 600 million dollars for its twenty-nine campuses. 

The stlmiior^ provisions for the University identify its governing board as 
a "corporation t^ri^^nown as the State University of New York which shall be 
responsible for the planning, supervision, and administration of faciUties and 
programs.'' However. wh<;t^5mt^xa mines the powers and duties aUotted to the 



Trustees^in the' statute, it becomes cleat that the Board is subject to considerable 
controrbjrStaie^ernment through the latter's control of financial affairs. This 
is exercised primarir)ri>>^4iieDirc of the Budget, then reviewed -when a 
line-Item budget is submittedB^UuiGovernor to the Legislature as pi^rt of the 
overaU bifdget for the* State. the Education Law, of which the 

Umversity statute is one p:((0n^n^ a detaUed prescription regarding- the-- 
classification of professio-^l empires. In practice, personal communicati(iis 
between the Central Administration -and the budget division, tend to cr^ate\a 
bypass around the Jrustees. Also, budget cjxamfners of the State visit Ioc\l 
campuses. " , * , . ^ 

' ' 1 » ' '* » * • 

The law provides for final control by the Trustees over other 
. administrative and-eduCationai affairs such as the following: . v 
Planning for facilities, currici^a, admissions, and enrollments! 
Overview of the academic programs of the community colleges (vjfhich are 

subject to local legislatures) and approval of their establishment. 
Holding and administering of properties and equipment anS-facilities. 
Appointii^ campus presidents and academic and other professional staff 

mefflbers. 

Overseeing research activities (Handled through the Research Foundation 
of State University). . • * 

Therefore, the Trustees, do oversee the general organizational and academic 
affairs of the University, but even here they are subject to State authonties for 

. the construction of dormitories ^nJ the development of Jiew physical plants. 

in its ongoing relationships with State government, the Central 
Administration of the University intei'acts^regularly with both executive ^d the 
legislative branclrt^^uring the period reviewed for tlys study, a particularly ^ 
strong interface existed with the Governor's office. In tills situation, the Director 
of State Operations, in the words of one University Adininislrator, served as ;'a ; 
key officer in the: flow of information between the University and the execuii've 
branch/' The Secretary of the Governor also had a ''key role" in all ipatters 
related to State, policy. He participated in reports of activities;, rhponses to 

enquiries, and recommendations wluch flowed between the office of the 
Chancellor^d the office of the Governor. During the last two decades, as the 
University was-^xpajiding and strengthening its po.sition in the state, the 

^Chancellors have maintaiiTed a close, personal association mih the Governor. 

*The Central Administration maintait>s, througli a major (>fficer, ongoing 
associations with leaders and key committees in the Legislature./ 

The major executive agency with an intimate involvement in the affairs of 
the University, in addition to tlie Division of the Budget, is the Department of - 
Audit and Coijtrol, headed by the State Comptroller. Audit and Control holds 
responsibility for pre audit and payment of payrolls and vouchers and for the 

. . ' ' ■ * ■ 

* This condition has been modified somewhal by a number of memoranda of agreement* 
^ befwe.en the Chancellor and Director of the Budget which have permitted some 
flexibility and operating control on the part of campus artd central administrators. 
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post-audit of accounts arfd other controUership functions. Its representatives 
regularly visit xic local campuses of the University,, arid it issues public reports of 

their. findinos. j , i. tt • 

Other officers and agencies of State governriient with which the University 
relates includ^ the counsel to the Governor for legal matters, the. Governor's 
appointments, •secretary, and the Governor himsilf in his formal jeview oY the 
master plan Tor education submitted each four years by the Board of Regents, \ 
Also and in spfne.in^tances as previously noted, t le University has business with 
the Department ^t)f Law, Department of CivU Service, Office of Employee 
^Relations, and the bffice of General Services, w|iich handles all purchasing for * 

'the State. ^ r , - c 

The detaUs of these relationships are peripheral to this. analysis. 'hor 
reference they are speHed out in some detaU in Appendix 1 , whiclToutlines the 



process through which the budget is prepared an 



and Appendix 
government. 



\ 



1 sub*nitted to the Legislature, 



which details SUNY's relatioiships with agencies, of State 



Taylor Law and the 

Public Employment Relations Board . 

The r967 Public Employment Relations /.ct, known as the Taylor Law in 
recognition of the chairman of Uie conWttee whic^i formulated the pliilosophy 
basic to the Act. receives credit generaUy as the initiator of coUective bargainmg 
for professionals in the University. It is a stand ird labor relations statute under 
whiph ail public employ ees--state, county., city, town, village, public authonties, 
certain special service districts, and school distrijts- rec.eived the nght to organize 
for" the purpose of collective bargaining. The Uatute.requires public employers to 
negotiate with the representatives of their employees and t6 enter into^^iaen 
agreements with them, sqts up impasse procedu es for the resolution of ct)ntract 
disputes, prolubits improper labor^ practices b> both employers and employee 
•organuations. and -continues ' the ^ prohibition against „ strikes by pubUc 

employees.* ^ , *' u 

The Act IS admimstered by PERB, which consists of three members 
appointed by the Governor with the advice and consent of the Senate **from 
persons representative) of the public," Its chairman serves fuU-time and oversees 
its staff and administration. The Board'exercises three primary functions' that of 
umt determination and certification of the elected employees' representative, 
that ot the resolution of contract negotiation disputes, and that of establishing 
procedures for and serving as a court of appeal on matters related to improper 



The statute is most explicit about legal action that shall be taken in the event of a strike 
and about the penalties to be imposed. Nevertheless, strikes by school teachers have 
Uiiken place within the State. Superintendents and school boards have not instituted he 
approi)riatc legal actions or, if they have, generally have not followed hrough to the 
point of severe penalties other than the loss of pay for days dunng which teachers have 
not worked However, events in th^ate 1975s have evidenced some hardening of school 
board postures in this connecUon 
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practices Improper practice charges are processed through informal conferencet 
torma hearings, a ruling by the hearing officer, and a final determination and 
order by PERB if the ruling is appealed. 

PERB establishes and oversees the procedures provided by law for the 
resolution of an mipasse in contract negotiations. These include provisions for 
mediation assistance upon request, for which it maintains both a staff aod-^- 
panel, and for fact finding, which includes 'formal hearingr and 
recqmmendations, although the latter are not binding on the p^r^ies. There is no 
provision in the law for binding arbitration (other than for police and firemen).* 
PERB determines the culpability of employees' organisations for striking 
and orders appropriate^ forfeiture of dues check-off privileges, other penalties 
being administered by the courts and the employer. It also has a responsibility! 
tor making sfatistical data available on wages, benefits, and employmeJ 
practices and for recommending statutory changes to the Legislature. ^ 
During the first five years of unionism within the University, subsequent 
to the initial unit determination decisions, PERB has been called- upon 
mtrequently to rule upon questions related to SUNY. The inital unit 
determination ruling had a major impact in forcing one large bargaining 
association to represent the total professional personnel for the entire 
University. Following this decision, only four cases related to the University 
were processed. One of these was routine in that it dealt with the designation of 
administrative officers as "management conf^dentiar^ and thus not eligible Yor 
membershify in the union. This question was addressed by PERB a 1973 
intenm decision, although not finally settled until June 1975. Another decision 
in 1972 supported the rubng of a hearing officer who rejected ^n improper 
practice charge by SPA- The complaint alleged -false and misleading statements", 
on the part of the Central Administration in connection with a memorandum of ^ 
understanding on a new career promotional plan for NTPs. This leaves two 
decisions pf sufficient significance tQ warrant'brief attention fi^r this report, the 
second of which deah with the City University of New York (CUNY) but held 
* implications oMmportance for the entire state. 

Tht: first ruling, in January 1974, constituted a reaffirmation of the 
onginal unit determination decision. The Civil Sfcrvice Employees Association, 
with SPA and the AAUFs council for SUNY as inter^nors, filed a petition for^ 
the ilec^tification of SPA "as the representative ' of certain noiVacademic 
professioTnal employees " Ir; effect, it sought to limit the union to academic 
personnel by removing NTPs from the all-inclusive bareaining unit and creating a 
new one' for them. In a lengthy decision, the hearing officer demed the petition 
' on the basis that "NTPs did enjby effective xind meaningful negotiations on 
salary as well as other matters " ^ 
. " The second decision, m April 1974, bore only indirectly upon SUNY, but 



Initially . as did occur^at oneyoint m the contract negotiations for the University the 
law provided for a legislative hearing (the school board for school districts and the 
Legislature for the University), but in 1975 this provision was deleted. What remain^ 
now IS recourse to more discussion, "approprifte" assistance to the parties by thePERB 
and a PERB assumption of the cost of arbitratjon if such is agreed to by the parties. 
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contained a significant implication regarding faculty governance. This case 
resulted frorrTa^etitioa of the Board of Higher Education of the City of New 
York. The question raisecT was^the following: *!Is the composition of the 
Personnel and Budget CommitteesYwhich consider the reappointment, tenure, 
and promotion of faculty) ^ mandatory subject of negotiations?" The CUNY., 
union, the Professional Staff Congress, sought to bar students frpm membership 
on these committees. PERB, in a split decision, determined that student 
participation on the committees was nbt a term and condition of employment of 
the faculty. Recogmzing the tradition of peer evaluation, the ruling notes that 
"there is a difference between the role of college teachers as employees and their 
policy-making function which goes under the name of coUegiality." The essence 
of th$ decision was sIHe^ sis follows: "We. . .distinguish between the role of 
faculty as employees and its role as a participant in governance of its colleges. In 
the former role, it has the right to be represented by the employee organization 

of its choice in the determination of terms and conditions of enlployment In 

the latter role, the faculty ^exercises prerogatives related to the structure of 
governance of the employer. . . .These prerogatives may continue to be exercised 
through the traditional channels of academic ^ommittees^and faculty senates and 
may be altered in the same manner as available prior to the enactment of the 
Taylor Law." It appears that in New York PERB may move in the direcUon of - 
recognizing a distinction between collective bargaining and faculty governance 
and, in making this distinction, place limitations upon the scope of bargaining.* 

Office of Employee Kelations . ' ) * 

' Following* enactment of the Taylor Law, the Governor designated a 
negotktion committee for bargaining with state employees consisting of his - 
SedWftry, the chairman of the Civil' Service Commission, and the Director of the 
Budget. A umt of the Division of the Budget served the comrmj^t^^^ as a research 
and resource agency. However, by the time the University pjofessional personnel 
entered into negotiations this structure had-been succe<5aed by the statutory 
^•Office of Employee Relations" responsible for developing State employment 
policies and for devising strategies and tactics expedient for their 
implementation. The statute, Artic4c^of the Executive Law, went into effect 

. June 1,1969. ' . . « „ r u 

The OER statute Xbrief. It creates ^the office as an agent tor the 

. Governor responsible to him for the conduct pf-rifegotiations, to "assure the 
proper implementation and administration of agreements reached " to assist the 
Governor, and^to "direct and'coordinate" the State's activities under IheTaylor 
Uw. Its di£ector assists the Governor "with regard to relations between the siatc^ 
and Its emploxees." Significantly, it provides that agreements negotiated shall^ 




This point of view has^^dditional support from the Board of Regents. In 1974 the 
Regents rfeaffirmcd a 1972 policy recommendation that academic tenure, curriculum 
development and revision, faculty evaluation and promotion^ studekj/facu}ty ratios and 
class size, and organizational structure- should not be included m Collective bargaimng 
negotiations. 
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implemeated and administered >otwfthstanding any inconsistent provision of 
' law upon "wntten request" from the director of the office.* TheYirst contract 
with the SPA established OER as respondent to' grievances at the third step 
foUowing review at the campus level and by the Office of the Chancelbr. By the 
terms of the contract, for grievan^^es which go to arbitration also obtains 
arbitrators mutually satisfactory to the union and itself. At the same trnie it 
carnes the burden for the state when a grievance goes before an arbitrator. • 

During the period covered by this study, the OER has had two directors. 
Each proved mfluential in the development of the pp^ture which the Office 
holds toward the Urfiversity. The first' pirector, Abe Lavine, -had served 
previously as deputy executive director. of the Division of Employment in the 
Depajtment of Labor and before that in the Division of the'Budg^t. He was 
appointed in. Janyary 19^9, anticipating the passage that year of the statute 
which gave OER legal sanction.' Under the Lavine administration, a unit was set 
up to handle negotiations and later contract administration for SUNY thus 
-achieving a specialization within OER staff and in turn enabling personnel of this 
unit to gam experientially an. understanding of the distinctive nature of the 
University. (As it happejied, the indivi4ual who first served as an assistant in this 
unit has remained wi.th the office and now holds primary responsibility under 
^he director for relationships with SUNY.) In th^ course of the first five years 
this continuity in staff reinfojced'consistency in OER policy. and in University 
CenfraLAflministr^tioa response to tlus policy. I^taff continuity has had the 
secondary, yet potentially significant, effect of encouraging a personal 
relationship among the individuals in both agencies. T^is relationship was 
strengthened in 197 1 when an assistant director for OER wjio served as its first 
chief negotiator (with SPA) was appointed Assistant Vice ChanceUor for 
Personnel and Employee Relations to handle contract administration and assist 
in the negotiations for the University. - / ^ ^ 

. The appointment of the second director, MeWin^ H. Osternmnjr., in May 
1972 marked a shift in the posture of OER (oward the^iJniversity.** Its staff 
began to feel thatT^vhile <i distinctiveness ift function contrasting to other State 
agencies did exist, the traditional adversarial collective bargaining relationship 
was working for the University in' a manner quite similar to that of the other 



OstCrnun had served formerly as an aisistant counsel in the Office of the Governor. Ho 
then went wi-> prJvatc practice but continued maintain a relationship with the State 
a^s consultant to the Governor on collective bargaining and thc'n^ until the time jot his 
appominient. as consultant to the OER. ' ^ 

TliK section Of the law retids as follows "notwithstanding any inconsistent provision of 
' law. any otficet 13<4J^^tmcnt, board. commissi6n or agency, shall upon wrUtcn request 
from the dijedor , take suclnidministrative 'or othet action as is necessary to implement 
and adimrtisler the provisions of any binding agreement Jbetwcen the state and one or 
niorw employee organi7ations representing^ state employees pursuant to the -public 
employees^ fair employment act. h amended Such' action may inchide, without^ 
limitation, the adoption, repeal or amendment of rules, regulations or other procedures " 
The opioion of .the Attorney General iS conclusive in resolving disagreements. In 
practice, a^'ontlicr with existing legislation would be^ibject to legislative approval. 



agenues.Jn some part this derived from the personality and experience of the 
new director, but it bceu'is mure to have derived from the experience with the 
. University, during^ the previous two years. The shift in approach .held especially 
. for the handling of grievances, wluch OER staff increasingly tended to interpret • 
* in the same manner as other agencies. Also, in the question 9f job security 
(e.specidliy, for the non-teaJung professional stafQ during the negotiations for 
the^second contract, OER staff supported more formal mechanisms in line with • 
policies established for the rest of the State. In a sense this carried over a civil 
service approach to personnel policies. 

— Tt^close working relationship between the staf^ of the OER and the 
Central Administrdtion has occurred and has had several consequeitces Critical 

' questions for contract administration, especially gprievances, are discussed 
informally. The two offices collaborate, in resolving questions arisirvg from the 
interpretation of contract provisions and cooperated ir preparing for the second 
round of contract negotiations. They also review policies likely to affect the 
agreement, such as those concerned with retrenchment. Contract administration 
; procedures related to leaves and travel allowances, and job security review. A 
parallel rclatiunslup did not develop with the uriion leadership, although the first^^ 

* Executive Secretary of SPA and the. OER staff were in fairly regular 
cunmuinicatiun fiuring the initijaUjpplementation of the first contract. A sirnilar 
gap has- held between the union leaders and Central Administration, altltough 
there was -e^/idence that in the last year improved communication has 
accompanied conferences wit4i the Chancejlor. Changes in Union leadership 

' following elections and the tendency of its elected officials to view the 
•^administration" of the University with some distrust have proven to be factors 
here. 

In summary, the t)rg<jni/,ational structures accomp^^nying collective 

• bargaining* have fjrnied new relationsliips between the University and St^a£e 
government. Uniomzation of professional staff is a direct consequence of - 
perimsMve Legislation (the^Taylor Law) which established the semi-judiclal 
PLRJB^ ^LRB unit detcrniinanon led to the formation of one bargaining unit, 

"^^csentmg major university research and-pfofessitmal centers together with 
four-year general purpose teaching colleges and two-year technical and^" 
agnciiltmal institutes. The estabhshment of OER as an agency of the'Governor 
to handle negotiations and contract administr^ition assured a direct and 
potentially powerful role fur the State The Central A"clmmistration has'faced the 
task oi searching out overarching policies and procedures which account for the 
total' institutum, but with a duuinuUon in hs^ ability to suppo.rt the uniqueness 
of itb various components In a parallel situation, the union leadorsliip has faced 
.similar dilTicuUy in order to present at the bargaining table a posture suitable for 
Its diverse constituency^ and to maintain an effes:tive orgaYiiization for members 
holding different values'and interests > 
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ANALYSIS OF FINDEycS 

h/the perspeeUve of nearly five years of professional unionism and two 
Jiegotiated contracts, questions arise as to whether the extent and nature of the 

^impact of this new condition have been significant, and, if so, how. The response 
to- these questions ispresented in this section" in two parts. The first will discuss 
how this activity l4Rffected, or not, the relationships among the dozen offices 
and Agencies involved in the University-union-State governlnent interaction 

^related to coUective bargaining. The second wiU present significant 
generalizations which have emerged from the study of these relationships. 

Impact Upon Individual 

Offices and Agencies ^ 

. Governor. In the course of fhe investigations, resr^ondents repeatedly 
referred to SUNY as 'Ue Governor's university." Such a characterization seems 
in part to reflect the nature of the executive branch of New York State 
government The Governor traditionally has exercised strong leadership; he has 
held a firm hand on the various executive departments and offices, including the 
University, ^i^he characterization a*lso. reflects the history of the University, 
formed unde; the driving fofcc- of Governor Thomas E. i)ewey and supported 
vigorously during the extended term of Governor Rockefeller. Certainly, the 
chief executive of the State has the ability to determine and support budget 
allotments, a means of control further supporfed by his role m the selectior) of 
Trustees and liis selection of their chairman and Vice-chairman. 

The interviews indicated that the relationslup of the University'with the 
Governor has not been altered significantly by collective bargaimng in the sense * 
of his power and influence. If anything, the establishment of OER confirmed the 
significant role of the Governor during thrnegptiations process with UUFand its 
predecessor, SPA. He assumes responsibility for the economic provisions of the 
contract and present/ them to the legislature as a part of the budget process. 
Legislative leaders who were interviewed recognized "the influence of the 
Governor in setting policy for SUNY and expressed their confidence in tfiis 
anangernent. In critical decisions dunng negotiations, the Chancellor 
unquestibnabjy was .consulted and exercised considerable influence. In the last 
analysis,- however, OER and the Director of the Budget turned to the Govejnor 
for a final decision on crucial economic matters. This apparently occurred at 
times in meetings at whiph tht Chancellor was not represented. 
^ However, two as^iec^s of giibernatorial control require recognition. First, 
iifnegotiations and in general, as one commentatoj^'staTed. "in the end it's a 
dollar matter and thptis the Governor's respon^ibilTty." Thus, the major interest * 
and influence of the executive brahclj. have tended to retate to econoniic 
concerns as ultimately reflected -ifi the budget. Altho'ugli the Central 
Administfation of the Univmitfand the Trustees have maintained considerable 
autpnomy in administrative and academic affairs; the line is riot a clear one, 
sTnce (as will bedis^ulsed later in this report) OER, as an agent of the Governor! 
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does partiupate^Oivetym the handling of grievances. Second, as one obse 
noted, thp^ote of the Governor tends to reflect his personal sjyle andunterests. f 
Injeccnt years, evidence has emerged of a lessenedj^ORceffTfor the interests of 
the Dmversity in contrast with the increasin|>fTp6rtance of other State interests 
competing fo^ funds. This suggests the pqs^ibility that in the future the officers 
of OER and Division of the Budget may increase their influence with less 
recourse to the Governor. This, p tlirn, may diminish the influence of the 
Chancellor, except as he insists upon gubernatorial attention to specific issues. 

Office of Employee Relations. The most direct and visible concomitant of 
collective bargaining appeare,d in the jstablishment of OER. J^eviously, the. 
University's primary forrai^l contact with State government had been with the 
Division of the Budget, In accord with the Education Law. As fin^ review body 
of the budget for jthe Governor, the budget division traditionally exercised final* 
determination >ipon the amount and distribution of State financial' support. In 
turn this pvvver influenced policies and/ktions related to the University in 
general, es^edalljj^they related t6 fmncial support. 

jVUlrlhrestdblishment i^-d|R, hudg^:==dmsion control diminished 
substantially ifoi a major portion^oiUhe-lJuaget that dealing with personnel 
coskb.^What had previously^beciTTrn^^ of discussion and negotiations between 
'the Central A^jnH«^fration and State budget of^cialsJft-tcrrnT^ salariesjni_ 
{nns^Jbx^riciit^mowctl tb the bargaining^-i^lerTlie^^ decisions rroAV^ieJnJt 
eSr^ing process with OE^jOetifigTo^^ ^ItHougheonsUtfingwith 
the budget divisiou^Htd^On^ 

Ai^iinpSrtant aspect of OER role relates to its conception of the 
^^*,finty. An initial task for Central Administration ^vith advent of collective 
bargaining, therefore, became that of making OER staff more sensitive to the 
ibtference between the Junctions of an acadeinic institution and those of other 
state agencies. While Central Administration apparently has succeeded in 
^creasing this sensitivity, it must be recognized that OER handles Jbargaining 
relationships for* all state government. It inevitably must view the University in 
this general context. A related factor which has contributed to increasing OER 
•understanding of the University has l)een the fact that within OER one 
indiVrdu4l .has held primarily responsibility for contacts with the Central 
Adimnistration and the University's professional union. Although initially 
conjiitioned in relationships by Civil Service precedents, in general the interviews 
confirmed evidence of an increasing awareness by OER of the institutional 
Imitations imposed oh the Chancellor by the academic environment and the 
unique role of faculty members. 

4 Novertheless, OER staff was viewed as having a tendency to expect a 
bureaucratic quality in the administration of the University. This has had 
positive effects in, instigating a review and clarification of personnel policies, a 
consequence ijspecially beneficial for the noji:teachin|^professionaj staff. Also, 
OER expectaUoa has proven more realistic fhan tjdfne^dvocates o*f collegiality 
haye conceded, for the fact is that many campuses - especially in^the two-year 
ind four-year colleges - lack strong traditions of^'^sltafa^ authority.*' 

An important consideration identified in the interviews is that OER, as ah 
agent for the Governor, reflects an interest in the need to maintain peace and 
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harmony in what a^J^fties could bp politicalK^^pIosive situations. This suggests 
that !t has a concern Jor gainnig settlemciits. OER may indeed be influenced on 
issues by the posture of the Univex^y Central Administration and other 
' governmental agencies such as the DTvision of Budget, but m the final analysis it 
represents the GoVernor in reaching an agreement that he can recommend to the 
Legislature OER, therefore, Mutejs the influence of -the budget division, and 
even tho^ Legislature, because the agreement negotiated with the umon presents 



almost an accomplished deed 
)ER 



ffects the affai 



contrac 




i tl^c-'lJniver^ity^an two wajfsr^ne in 
^^vTtli the union, the other in the 
grievance machinery 




In general, OEt 
the preparation for and 
administration of the 
^stipulates. 

As i{ result of OJ;i<rrole in negotiation^ ^ 

•economic benefit^ litive jlufted frcmiTHrbudget diyjsi^^/fi^^ worked out 
reasonabj>MyjdrtctaT^ of coordinati'ofnexcrcised by the Governor's office. At 
3D^\y stage, for example, the'Direior of State Operations for the Governor 
coordinated the State's position In nS^otiations. He consulted and met with 
separately and jointly, heads of the budibt division and OER and the Chancellor 
in the determination of policy for bargaining. As might be arfticipated m'this 
"rcgardjTsome disagreement between the Division of the Budget and OER has. 
surfaccC In the main frictions between the two agencies have reflected pnmarily 
the^usual disagreements ;which result from ctynflicting responsibilities and 
personal status concerns, 

For the administration of tji'c contract, OER mamtamsJthe position, in*the 
words of one of its administratois, that it "tnes to in^ifie thai 4iie intent of the 
, contrifct IS 'lived up. to/* To ilu this, it views the ynivcrsity in much the san^e 
way as othef state agcjicies. In one instance iWnsisted that uniform 
distribution of diserelionary amounts (for salary increases beyonV' 
acr(i9s-the-board raises) on one campus be consistent with,.|uidelmes which had 
becft agreed u^i>n-bctween ;he^ union, OER,, and Divjsion of the Budget," In ' 
another, OCR prompted the Central Administration toprei)are procedures to be 
' folhrwed in the event of a strlkcb^^^CivlL^^ 

However^jhe^dniarytmn^^ ofj OER in contract .administration lies 
with il^^^-harr(Il^ng of gnevantes a! tltclhlrd step, as provided for irl the contract. 
Ttsjtafl' review of appeals from the decision of the Chancellor at the second step 
Ikis Ibdnrr a regular. jafoi^nalnWeriiLtion with counterpart staff in the Office 
tlie Vice Clianccllor for Faculty and-^tjiff Relations, which iiandles the review 
proces^^ fur the Chantellor On the rccord^^ER has iisuall^nltJlield the position 
of Central Administration, but observations noted previously suggest that 
University staff, niembers arc influcnccd.by their "reading;' of the OER point of 
viewf V. • ' . 

The c\|KVtarionv»f OER for /n6re formal, established^rsonneJLpoIicies 
^as had an i\itluenLe uV^n^tho Un/vcrsUy, constructive in terrwi of employee 
rights but at odds wUh the more informal critena and procedi^res common ;o 
academic institutions On the wliole, grievance ca;>es have dealt with procedural 
ccAiccrns and contract mterpretation. Such matters as charges of the faihire of - 
cainpiis presidents to meet with' union (^fficers, of the failure uf campus 
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ailinmistration tu cstabfish proper .procedures, and of the imposition of unfair 
work-luadi> have entej<^ the process and su^ge^t that it fiiay become difficult to 
separate OZR inOuentc fr^^in the internaraffairs of' the University. Yet^ in the 
view of one obbervet^ OER ^taff has souglit to avoid reviewing ''matters of a 
tra^litional acadeniit natiue, such as governance, tenure, ^academic freedom, 

In summary, #the evidence supports the view tliat eslaolishment of OER 
and Its, control oyer collective bargaiqiiig affairs, for the University is a new 
dimension of-UnivorsUy-Stattf governiiient relationships w^ich extends into the 
internal decisiou-niaWing activities i>f the University. Thi>/obtaTns from the 
4ia/urc of the bargained ^.ontracts as binding documents whigh directly 

affecj pcrsonneLi)uhciek, economic benefits, another terms jind conditions of 
cmpfoynient. Since ob^er\ers fecJJt unlikely that fyfere contracts will narrow or 
$imply i^jaintain thit^ exlstirig conTent, man^ antic^ipate^at negotiations will 
"'broaden Uic scope of^iiiatters bargained by OER for the 'l^mversity. In fact, an 
unfair labor praOi^^e case protesting changes in faculty load ^t on6 campus has 
i^L^Lu rrctl tiiis_p ast vtfarTTmsing^ fhc possibihty that.this'^ue c^uld move to the 
HrgaTn i ngllrblc Jn futunrncgotiatioas^^"^ ^ . 

t Oiamclh^and Cmtral Admmistfutl(>^^ Considering 
•^he actjive\>le of OER, it>ifoyed an interesting of the study that the 
-€haiKcliut ^d - hm li ciU r al ^ aff wrc- viewed \vtthin^ otfer agehcies_of State 
govtM™i^^ saint way as b.efore collective bargaiij^ing. 

' . The Icj^isla tujTl!^ ^ ^he 
spokesman twr l^e^ni^^uj^^*^^^ employees This. 

pea:£ption seems to reflect the factltTtrthe has continued to direct the handling 
o1 UnimSTtyrlcgiUalive contacts and to mainUin pmonal acquaintanceship ^wilh 
legislative loaders. FoT inbfalp:; -as nearty-^^^t^euld-deteffnin€=- in th e^ fa ce of 
. sonje conflicting testimony, the Chancellor, rather than the un ion or OER, took 
the initiative necessary >after a long delay to obtain ai^tion on 4HeTcpott^of the 
legrslative cpmnuttee which reviewed the imion-OER impasise on salaries in the 
* reopener dunng the first contract. Tlie«commiUce report ha^ lain dormant for 
nearly -six Jiiouths after a parallel action for' State polic^e had been acted upon 
promptly. The Chancellor ^Iso was viewed as having retained^he initiative for 
gamnig support from the Governor and Legislature fot the ^IMY budget 
, V Respondents indicated that rihartl^e .upon the Chancelior 1$ further infloeiiced by 
\he fact tha^ UUP has not achieved* during the fifst five ^ears df collei3tive 
-Uiargaimng the organization and thtf credence sufficjent^to iinplant fi^rmly its role 
as sfsk-i^n for the academic"^st;ifr^f the' University. i i ^ 

Thrsmft to OE'R of responsibility for bargaihing salih-ie^ and fringe 
benefits has had^one'sigmficant outcome. As one resiiondent commented, '^with 
ect)iK)mic benefits a master for negotiations. Central /\dministration»no longer 



N.Ronald P. Satry^/'l' acuity Grievances at SUNY." Spetthl Report Ng 10, Academic 
^\CaHeaive Bargaining Information St^rviec, Nov^mbe* 25, 1974 -This is an abstract, of 
^atryb's dissijrt'ation dealing with tfic grievance proQcdures \t SUNY from tlic first 
contrac^to life second Jec also l|s , article m thej:onege aftdmuvmity .Personnel 



needs to be concerned about these matters." A ntajor SUNY administrator 
suggested that this chjrigc, coming at a time of budgetary restriction, reheves>the 
^mral Administration oi j difllcuU responsibility. "jde noted that U places the 
rfnmtive upon the professional staffs own organization with consequent 
-accouptabiHty foi; effectively pressing constituency interests "at the table " 
Moreover, it has the added effect'of facihtating the developmem of cooperative 
^ relario^s with UUR^n other matters. However, it , has. to be i^cognized that 
. ecc^oroic benefits d^become a "given^^ along with otfier fixed costs when the 
^ adniinistrators of tKe University construct the budget. Thus, the University 
^ admifti§tration inust accept what is essonlially a judgment by a State agency on 
thes^ aUocatidns/With a ievehng of appropriations, the administration has less 
control over the balance between personnel allotments and those for facilities, 
.(^uipment, supplies, etc , also important for the quality of education and 
/^search. Discretionary or merit funds have been of a relatively minor ^nd 
^ deireasing amount^one percent of salar;^ mcreascsjnjhe la^ negotiationij, The| 
^-SUNY administration, as^ consequence, 'faces limitatfotis.on iVs'ability to recruit 
^.and retain outstanding scholars and superior professional p^rsdnneK tlus is 
tfspecialiyihe case for ttie university and health science centers. This is ah area of 
fuiidamental importance in which^administrative initiative has been narrowed 
cor^idcrably. One commentator feared that the intrusion of State government m 
this/regard could weaken the ability of the Chancellor and his s{^"to.ananage*\ 
^ at a time when pressures mount for more efficientlmanagelnent. 
• --Nevertheless, gs a final point in tlus discussion, it musf be reiterate^ that 
respondents in generaKsupported the view that the CentralXdministratiOn has 
mbre influence on matt^' related ^o collective bargaining. tW^ is the^ase in 
o t]ier,Slate-ageneies.^ ^ ' ^ \ ' 

Board of Trustees^ DataS^garding how active a role the Trustees maintain 
' in the ongoing operations of th|^ University and its relationships whh State 
goVcrxi^ri^tJ)jwed jnixe act as what can be descnbedxmost 

accurJte^^i^n overseeing body. Thr ChanceJlpr rather thaa^tlie Trustees, is 
viewed b/Iegi^hitos and State offi(4als»ihi the spokesman for the University. One 
legislator with a lYiqior role in matters Vrtainlng^jo SUNY stated that the 
Legislature "was not i^^s'cious of the BoardW Trus^te^es, that SUNY was secfi as 
an ^agency bf State gov^ment administered bv the Chaiu^cllor whoTeTaled to 
the Legislature via the Govcrnor-^xulthe D^ision of the Budget." Other 
legislators confirrned this yicW. A sfmilar''or{5MioQ^ij^^ by a f^er 
mcfiiber of thejGovernor^sst^ff Onejriistee mdicated thatlRsl^^ 
to maintain j/'^,knv profile'' in these reiatioiKhips by being suf:^ortive^TP"1i^ 
Chancellor through mformal contacts within State government. 

Interviews ^confirmed th:jt the TrustQcs |iave not played^an active rple in 
the collectiv(v bargaining process '^but have relied upon ^the Chancellor to 
represent their interests. As one Trustee noted, the agenda(^f Board meetings" 
generally docs not incjlude matters considered at the bargaiiting table, except as 
they impinge upon tliq budget submitted for ap{&)Val priorjo its* submission. 
Currently, Board committees deal with the community colleges, the medical 
schools, fund raising and aliiinni relations, and endowments. The UUP dues not ^ 
have a.represcntative at Board meetings, as do students and the Faculty Senate; 



so Trystees have no direct contacts with union'leadership. ^ \ 

Yet. there can be ni> quebtion that collective bargaining by prdfessional 
personnel inipingCs u|X)ii the rule of the Trustees. The Policies of the Board 
' TnisHes j^exves as the internal lavy of the University and specifies detailed 

procedures governing appointment, evaluation, promotion, leaves, _and 

ternurutiun uf service for the professional staff. The negotiated contracts 
include sections which overkip the provisions of ^liis document? For example, a 
comparison of the Trustee Policies and the contracts shows overlap on such 
* Items as termination of service, vacations, sick and disability leave, sabbatical 
leave, and -retrenchment. A section of the Policies under ''Termination of 
Service" recogm/es the primacy of the contract in the event of coijflict witjji the 
Tfustee rules.^ Two articles in th<{^ first contract dealing with evaluation and 
proinotiun^ for non-teaching professional staff weje Implemented by a.revi^n 
of thtf Pok;e5.,Jhe bargaining process 'forced action on a question previoi>sJy 
not ^en consideration by the Central Administration and the Trustees, just as it 
s Jias repip^d from their approval sakries and fringe benefits. ^ 

The degffee to wkich coile'cW 'barg^ning is leading the University in-^ 
direction whfch wijLt^ucc the autftg^ty the Trustees remains conjectural at 
this tune. Ofic ac^ve union leader conitfie(nted ttluntly that the Board was a 
'^withermg body which never wa^^trong." He did not see how it could survive. 
In contrast, one campus president, expressed the view tl^t negotiations had not 
■ ' reduced the role of the Trustees <«nd, in fact, may increase their concern and 
^ interei^t in a way that ynVi bring about a moje significant leadership posture, , 
^ especially for long-range ftlanning. A^j^^ajctf adnlinistrator in central headquarters 
^ " <a)inmented th^, ^'tluis far, no. at^tion'has 6mergej}/rom collective bargaining 
wlTiich. stnkes at'-ihc guts of the preit)gatives of the Trustees." -However? if the 
Scope of the issues negotiated "at the table" broadens, the Board may have less 
opportunity for initbtiyejuk^hi^-nianagement of the University Just as the 
Central Adimnistrayon may^respond more to bargained policies formulated by 
an agency of State government and the union. In this sense; the University 
appears Ifkely to become more an "agency" of the government and less a "public 
j -corporation."* 

One alternative to the trend, broached by one respondent, would be to 
have the trusteesTrvther than OCR, bargain for t^ie University. If followed,^this 
cifurse w,ould emulate negotiations for the^^City Univejsity of New York and in ^ 
some other states, suUi as Wfsconsir], Minnesota, and Massachusetts The 
Uilerviews uncovered neither sentimenLJiiyoriiisJL^^ any 
serious contemplation of it as an alternative. Stat£ offrdersTlegistStOf^ 
University administrators all responded favorably to the status quo. Individuals 
in the Division, of. tlie Budget sfelt tJie OER-role essential, since economic 
ptoviNK)n$ precontracts must be supported by State executive and legislative^ ^ 
'annicltc-s. One.i)fficial i)f government fcMred that the University was too big and 



One coiiii NpccuUtc on the possibility of a conflict between the Hducatidn Law as it 
presctibc'v the nit^*ot the Univcrsit> and the TaVt or Law as it prescnh cilh<HHoccss of - 
" ilkcuvc lui^auu^g iU>wrcver.iSutli u conflict 6ocs not^opinirttkcirt^'^i^^^ 
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iriput into decisions but dep 
equal This relationship has ac 
bargaining decisions 

Two aspects of the relationshipsa^nd, fiS^m^tp mitigat 
The division has representatives at the baffeoh 
Administration, as advisers to OER.-^hese re^ 
lUi^^rk with the University. OER'relies 
in oht^njng^ta needed in negotiations. ^ 

Fbssyie acjministration of the economiL sections of 

sMf memberHssure that the University ^s implementation remains in'nRc mm \k 
v^fiarth^y vie\<^^s the agf^enTent reached. For example,* refer^^o prevl^JB^^ V\ 
they raised questions concerning the implem'entation of di5c ret ionifv raises okIx \1 
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one campus, ^dvising OERj^Xwhat they viewed as inconsistencies ui\)ntract 
implemefntation. They }dft to thebtter offiLC the follow-up with the^vemty 
This falls in line with the ^thonly otthe divisidn over financial affairs, butJd< 
_ the dimension oTOER super^sion for conlract implementation. 

^ 4udit and Contrhl The New York Stat6 Comptroller is an elecled official 
who serves as the watchdog on state expenOitures. His ^taff processes payrolls, 
maintains State retirement system, pays bills authorised in the budget, and 
post-audits financial affairs. 'As one staff member stated it, tlus assords the 
appropnate use of funds under policies determined by others. In this role, these, 
staff members view the Urtiversity as one other State agency. * 

The audit function does give rise- to certain * office policies'' which affect 
the determination of what should be done as well as how i("is done. No problem 
has arisen insofar as collective bargaining is concerned, except in one instance 
mvoiving/etroactive salafy payments stemming from a grievance decision. In this 
] instance, Central Administration proved unable to obtain release of funds, and 
^ OER had to legitimue the expenditure.by reference to statutory authonty. The 
significance of this incident is uncertain, but it does demonstrate the power of a 
^ contract to alter established proc(^Urcs'"wJLUiin Sta tybureaucracv. 

Legislature /fs the i970s ushered in a perioSsi^aasterity in state finances, 
legislative concerns shifted, and the use of state finanN^^ all state agencies,' 
including the University, received more concent ratedaft^rftU^. For the 
University><|iis has been amplified by the fact that many iegisIa?^rrsJo not 
sL"^^'^ ^3'^"i^ jh ^:j4^L adcniic enterprise and question bilaries paid fui wliatf ^ ^ 
apprir "^*ry liimU:^ ttachi/ig . loads. Furthermore, , many hold a primary 
commitment to prlvat^A^egOs and universities. Despite this situation, because 
of confidejice in an agrec^in^m negotiated by a State agetfcy,' respondents 
'indicated tliaT a me^re--or perha^ a tendency- exists in the Legislature to 
approve salaries and othin^su;o!mmi^ negotiated. 
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In generaH-lhe interviews disclosed no major shift in the Universi^'s 
relations with the Legislature as a, result of professional unionism.^One legislator 
did comment that his colleagues **were appalled by unionism on the part oftrhe 
faculty after all the Legislature had done for them/' Another noted that 
umomzation m the University was certainly ''not well* received." However, 
respondents indicated that it is difficult to generalise about legislative attitudes 
and that unionism was not a particularly radical matter in the legislative view 
.Individuals interviewed said quite positively that the harder line toward the 
Ltvin recent years prtmanly reflected the fiscal ''crunch." 
Coii^cT^^^^ has brought into legislative relations a new channel 

fGr>"9Cpressiun'of faculty sentiments and for pressures to support benefits for 
fauult^ana^^pij^^ional staffSthfi^UP is a potential political lobby, even 
^thuTIgfnTr^ti^^tRil^*^^ minimal at .present in comparison with NYSUT One 
"sen^e^ that when AlbeTrShaj^^^^NtSUT executive vice president, speaks, the 
Lcgisfatti^ey listens. As one lepslanvS"^a.,,sta^ it, "he [Shanker) is too 
powerful to};igjiore.'* But UUP affiliation withlRS* iarger^ssociatioa cannot be^^ 
jgn6redeith6r.^^ ^ ' " 

^ews furlji^i4> cunve>ed^e impre^ion that legiUatbrs as well as 
•members oflEr*57:TOH*ifi.^ta^ the State at times considered Certtral 
A4rninis(ration and the UUPtTTlaVr^wwulfiia^^ vis-^-vis the state 

governipent.^t .(vas suggested that both had a conmtH«enMo improving the 
economic status 6f SUNY personnel, the LfUP fof reasons of re 
Xi^ntial Admimi^ratioirin a^desire to maintain staff quality. 

"^Ov^raiiT-fMiL^^^^ whether coU^tive bargaining has significantly 
increased ^^atWeTSTTusieu^^ into ' t affairs- Negotiations 

siitmg, as tKey ctistjjmaQlyujiAveTlira t^iw^^ out of phase with the regular 
i)ii3g?rH4ai£table and thus su^^i^J-Q speual legis itive Kv^^ 
attenUon ont5!T!Ty^^ tWs^^teiids .to di?<rt attentrSWftojnquestmns of 
etficiency and pruduTtivit^ ^ijhe SUNY^sftmt oli^pecial budget revkwaiso 
gencratci^feeling uf '^having taft^TrwCof m^^JniWsity respondents 
cumniented, an'd dimimshes legislative inte?c§t^n facUUies, equfpme^rit, new' 
programs and yther important financial Jiceds prefsente<LinHhe regular budget In 
event, it is diificu^t to separate such factors as these3Vomthc gencTral press 

j^jy jj^g state's administration.' .\ ^ X^^^^"^^^ 

Professions^ The existence oHhe union obyiously^nj^ts 
a new elcnierit into pr^tr^H^mg relationships. Its leaders sitting across the 
bargaming table faVm liffic^ JTSfeJl^^c^^ a new and potentially Torc^ul 
iTle-<coniniunication' not 4^sible m'^ySTt^^ Faculty Senate, 

servingTrT-wi^vibory capacity'atHk pleasuh^S5i^heTn^^ suffers 
Ironi a failure'TtT^>t<i4ite the miage of a^C^ive SssociatFon rej>«4^tative pf its 
total constituency, t?i^-G^ence did su^gesTtfaat the UUP has begun^gain 
stature. Appruptfiatc legislatiVe^nimitte^ haveTjeg^^^ (o seek its opiniom^on 
uestions arid issues. Us aff^tion wilK NYSUT ^Qses political 
grganuatiunal strength. Th6 union hasn^aii^ed to acliieve a r&^SQnabie amalgam 
)f a dwer^^onstituency.. Above all, it doe^^^^atq with OER an^ ^oes reach 
agreements w>m^ respond to the interests oNs^ constituency within the 
University Its leaWs nieat^wi 




0 the unterests oi^s^^^nsiiiuenpy wumn uie 
th the Chancellor and cortCer with him on sp^cia|^ 
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problems. /I * ^ 

Perhaps the preceding comments present more the potential than the 
reahty of a significant influence upon State government beyond that exercised at 
the bargaining table. But a central factor ^associated with its role cannot be 
overlooked. It$ existence as an organization confirms the position of its 
constituency as employee^ of the State rather than the Tjustefes! The fact that it 
received a majority vote as bargaining agent evidences' an acceptance of this 
V status by the professional staff of the University, confirming in perception What 
' exists in law. " * 

Faculty Senate of the University. The University-wide Faculty SenaJeJiW 
. continued to function as it did pnor tcf collective bargaming. Representing the 
vanous units of the system, it meets regularly and considers a variety of matters 
pertinent to Univorsity policy. ' ' ^ ^ 

. Collective b^gaining, however, doej ^rude upon the Senate. The 
Chancellor is restrained in his discussions witi Ihf SenateJby the existence of the 
negotiated contract He cannot explore with this body question^ appi:apnate to 
bargaining When the.Senate recently made Recommendations to the Chancellor 
regarding retrenchment policy, for example, he had to respond in terms of the 
union contract Fuittefmore the Senate haL voted 'to terminate its economic 
/ benefits committee. ' ^ T ♦ 

>w The future of the FacultjrSenate remains at this point uncertain? Its role 
Vfll narrow as the topics negotiated for the Union contract expand. Ih the long 
- run, its continued viabilit)^ depends in large part upon PERB^pohcy and perhaps 
OER-UUP con^ience' As noted earli^^PERB decision on CUN? cojnmittees 
has distinguished between /'the role of the"1^eultv as empioj^and it? role as* 
participant ifTlh^overnance of the colleges.'' iW^iecLHiona^^ support, 
the traditional ro7^5^;^^(^^ates. But the dictum of the findif^ when logically' 
applied could b^^tfiat goveyiin^Jjodies and committees exist as a kmd of 
"maRagement prerogative " The dissenting-opinion in the case broache^ ^ch a 
possibility; and supported the view that membership oii^minittees constituted 
' a term and condition pf employment, befiause the conmSTtees^xist not as an 



extension of management 'b4t as a condition traditional irT^iirersities. 
CoUegiality is a consensual reldtionship. In terrhs of the majority finding, -©qJ 
can anticipate a continuation ok faculty governance bodies as an adjunct of the 
apparatus of adminisjration W?re the dissenting opinion to ultimately take 
precedence (a change* n^n unl^n >wn iti the case-by-case approach to collective 
J)argaining of state boards ^d" ho^vJ^RB), they are subject to bargaining and 
thus may be supported by nuionk TheSf^i4alternative, of course, is that unions 
will replace senates. l * ^^'^^ 

Public Employees Relations Board. The positibn>Qn>ERB reflects a ciual 
role as an agency of the S|ate, appointed by the Govemo>a|ui controlled by 
legislative statute, and as a ludicial or review body which hears c^ses and makes' 
decisions, presumably indeijendently. Central Administration appears' to.view 
the role of PERB positively, no evidence of problems emerged from the 
interviews. In contVast, same UUg leaders^. tenj^' to idenlt%-{5EB£Vitii the 
policy making apparatus of Uie State, although no consistent view ^me^ 
nominal acceptance of its r(Jle was clearly evidenced. ' 
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Although the history of PERB^^ influence upon the UnivTsrsity entejedthis 
analysis in an eailief* section, it will benefit from reiteration at this point. The 
initial unit-detefmmdtion decision, subsequently reaffirmed in response to tHe 
petition brought by the Civil Seivice Employees Association, probably mor^ 
than any other factor has created the weakness of the union. Further, the 
control of the union by constituencies on the two-year ajid four-year campuses 
has puslved to Central Administration the necessity for supporting functions 
distinctive io the umversity and health science centers. Fundamentally, PERB's 
posture in this regard has intruded a horiipgeniiing influence potentially 
incompatible 40 the maintenance of research and scholarly'distinction associated 
with the university-centers.* * . 

' .P.ERB continues, to ^Junction through individual cases brought to it for 
review and decision. No evidence currcotly exists to suggest that the Board will , 
abandon this method and independently initiate and' develop basic policy on 
such questions as ^governance, the role of the Faculty 'Senate, the concerns of 
^inctive constituencies within the University, or -a more express definition of 
4eyms*and conditions of employment.' ■ . » 

S^ate- Education Department. Little change has taken Jlace in the, 
:rtJtauaii5lups'iif-the Univern^y with SED cjefecutive agency of the Regents-- 
As noted previously SED has taken a position on what it conceives to be 
.appropnate matters for negotiations, it would exclude governance aad 
educational or academic pohcies. SED does control the long-range planning of 
higher education for the State, but this is unlikely to become a subject of 
4)argaining, except as it may impinge upon su'ch specific concerns of the union as 
.>.^trenchnient. UUP leaders have attended master planning hearings of the 
K^nts but have taken no public stance. - i 

Some interaction can be anticipated, however^ The emphasis pf the 
Regents upon the q^aahty of higher education m the State may prove a policy 
which. conflicts with the interests^ the UUP. The likelihood of such a conflict 
would seem to increase .when'the financial supj^ort rcqu^d to improve quality 
in programs and facilities as defined by SED appears «mpetitive with unicfh 
desires for'salary and fnhge benefit imgrovements, The Regents in April 1975, 
for e;;ample'', rejected »i req'uest from theBrooklyaPoly technic Institute of New 
York for a revision its financial plaajbecayse of fifmg, costs resulting from 
salary increases. Du^ tjie past year, SED review of graduate programs, leading 
to the exclusion of the doctorate from certain departments withiaSUNY, rSises 
the potential for a conflict between UUP and Regents' interests. This review has 
not gone unnoticed within the union. Similarly, an SED effort to impose a 
pmgmn i pf c ompetencv-basfed teacher education has raised a number of issues 
\elate/^o conlhtipns of employ ment having to do with compensation, student 
ifhonly for^elermining curricula, and graduate.standards. 



At the same time, it mpst be r'ecognized that the formation of separate bargaining units 
within the University would ,hhve other ' consequences vibwed as undesirable This 
discussion can only note ttie fconsequences of the action taken. The issue is very 
complex. ' , ^ 



In the long ran, much depends upon the power <af the Board of Regents 
(which has lost considerable influence as a consequence of recent controversies 
over school busing) and the vigor with which'it seeks to maintain its view of 
educational qua}ity. When the Board of Regents^ charo? for what it views as 
quali^'-whether it be doctoral study, teacher education, or oilier 
concerns-threatens the interest of faculty members, and perhaps their 
employment secunty, the union inevitably must actively i^upport the interests of 
Its constituency One can anticipate, then, that Regents' policy which forces 
changes in programs, and even the diSLominuance of some, will lead to a 
consideration at the bargaining table of its Lonsequences for faculty. 

Significant Generalizations 

Despite frequent comments during 'the interviews to the eHect that 
collective bargaining has not had a serious impact upon relationships between 
the University and State government. Such impact appears to us to,have been 
both direct and substantial. 

More than three-quarters of the total University budget ' consists of 
personnel expenses, a very substantial portion of which is negotiated by. Uim As 
a ^nsequence. the Chancellor and the Trustees are responsible for 
adifPfnis^ration of a University without direct control in decisions related to a 
significant aspect of administration Salaries and fnngeAenefits constitute a 
cntical factor in the ability of the University to attract/and bofd outstanding 
academic and other professional staff meml)ers^ In times of restraints upon State 
funding increases in these costs have to be met by reducing outlays for Hbraries, 
laboratories, and other services and equipment important to the quality of 
instrucnon and rt^search. " ' 

In a s;*^lilar manner, personnel policies related to employment, evaluation, 
and promotion of faculty members and NTPs have become, in |iart, a matter for 
negotiated contracts They likely will become increasingly so. While to date the 
contract^ has dealt with procedural aspeLts of personnel policies, to assure 
equitable treatment, the distinction bctwecA procedure and substance may prove 
difficult to maintamrFor example. Article Xll of Policies of the Board af 
Tmstees specifies "procedure for promotion and evalua]ion," yet includes 
^^qiialities" which should be given consideration, such as "mastery of subject 
matter, effectiveness. t>f teaching, scholarly ability, effectiveness of university 
service, fand) continuing growth." One can anticipate, in our view, that sinular 
topics will arise in negotiations. ^ * 

Furthennore. viewing the role of OER as an agent of the Governor in 
negotiations, one can anticipate that dianges in the State's executive may result 
in changes m attitude and m policy evidenced in bargaining decisions beafing 
upon the University For example, a Governor onenteJ toward supporUng labor 
m a time of economic recession miglit favor legislation to authori/^e an agency 
shop agreement as a counter to major salary increases. Or, OER in such a 
circumstance miglu concur in the principle of parity for all salanes wUhm the 
University, thus favoring the two-year and four-year colleges, whetem bei, the 
major support for the union, at the expense of the favored position of the 
university centers This m turn could alter fundamentally the nature of the ^ 
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University. One can speculate that a Governor might pAe more responsive to 
the political influence of a University union aligned ^fh a State-wide labor 
organization. At the present time, however, such consequence s^temain ^ 
conjectural. Negotiations on the side of the State have evidenced a balance of 
input from both Central Administration and the Division of the Budget in the 
-formulation of OER stance at the bargaining table. 

If there has been any constraint upQn the University by the system of 
bargaining, it lies in the tendency of collective bargaining to support 
centralization, of authority. A significant aspect of this is the role of State 
government, especially through OER, as a result of coUective bargaining. 
Another dimension of it relates to the existence a second system-wide 
organization in the fcmn of the union. As a result, two bureaucratic systems 
function in tandem, alfceit at times not in harmony. On one hand, carhpus 
administrators are forced increasingly to look to Central Administration through 
estabb^hed organizaUonal channels for direction and authorization related to 
policies and actions. On the other, faculty leaders and their counterparts for 
NTPs.find )t necessary to deal with union headquarters located in the state 
capUal on many matters previously dealt, with through campus governing bodies 
and in ternal administrative channels. ^ 

Another aspect of the above situation surfaces through policies agreed 
upon by central leaders m both University and union organizationally distant 
from lotal^WfidttiC^s and sentiments. Policy determination refle^cts increasingly 
a develqjing personal relationship amon&Cgtr£Adniinist ration, Uflion leaders, 
and officials of State government. One can anticipatein the loflg run a loss of 
local campus autonomy, which probably conforms to broader'^developments 
assoc'iated with government regulation and control in 'other segments of 
education and the general society. 

In summary, the following specific generalizations about the consequences 
of collective bargaining follow from the study. 

(I) Confirming the trend toward increasing involvement in University 
affairs on the part of i^te governmertt, one observer commented: 
"Collective bargaining has given 'the political leadership of the State a 
* larger^otential for control over SUNY. This^was^ an inadvertent outcome 
m that no one really anticipated an impact upcJfi education at the time^of 
the original Taylor commission investigatiPn, let alone the , ^tate 
University.'' However, the nature of juch control is a subtle matter; U 
relates to OER's sensitivity to the wishes of the Governor. It ^reflects the 
rule of the Division of Budget on the negotiations tea;n of the States It was 
evidenced in the preparation of a position paper on faculty wo^jd.Qad in 
response to an expression of interest by the Department of Audit and 
Control. It is confirmed by the Vole of OER as the third-step parly in the 
grievance procedures. ' ^ , ' ---^ ^ 

Furthermore, 33^^ alluded to earlki^llective bargaining has confi^nred the 
position of professional staff members a^mplovees of the S^ate. An 
official of State government said that a difference of opinion 6xiSted . 
initially. He felt that some problems in early negotiations derived f^dm the 
fact that faculty "wer? not ^wed as state employees in sorn<?^ quarters.*' 
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In contrasn speaking as a mennber of the executive staff of the State, he 
stated, '*We never looked upon thenf [the faculty] as being anything other ' 
than State employees, paid from state funds and in the 'State retirement 
system," Although some legislators did speak of the faculty as 
"professionals employed by the Trustees," interviews disclosed no support 
for an alternative to the OER as bargaining agent for "management?* 
A consequence of direct State involvcment^s in the pressure from OER 
to "keep the University in line" with other State agencies. This applies to 
economic benefits bargained for and agreed, to. with the union and to 
grievance processes which assure the "rights of'individuals" without regard 
to academic traditions related to peer evaluation and achievement in an 
academician's field of specialization. As ojie person interviewed stated, 
coUective bargaining has given the state government a means to achieve 
systematization in what he viewed asia previously "chaotic handling" 6f 
pwonnel administration. \ 

42) A longer range, potential consequence of collective bargaining 
accompanies the existing arrangements. Interviews brought out not only a 
passivity within Central Administratioa about the role of OER, reflecting 

(apparently some relief in the shifting of responsibility iQL^^cafiomc 

Settlements, but a confidence in its handling of negotiations. One danger, 
pointed out in one interyiewrhowever, was the precedent thereby 
established. The interviewee ^raised the question of tjie^^equences for* 
the University arising from ^'Sf change in personnel within the State 
govemment to individuals less sympathetic to its academic natureJl^raight ^ 
present Centra^ Administration with major difficnlffSi, for example; Were 
the Governor and the head of OER to exhibit a^less sympathetic stance , 

3nceming the role of the Universityjand to press for greater conformity 
to policies and' procedures for other Stated-agencies. ^ ' < 

(3) V^uIq collectT^ bargaining has reinforced '^centralization and 
increased State invblvement, there arc several constructive outcomes. 
Accepting the actuality of more States government concern about the 
management of its institutions, and of a greater determination to improve 
efficiency and coordinatiomin the use of public funds, bargaining can be 
said to have led to better management. University adiijjnistratoFS have had 
to adopt arrangements whicK support consistency afm equity in dealings 
with professional personnel. In large part, formal Wievancc procedures 
made this necessary. The existence of a union con^iU^es a brake against . 
impersonal approafehes to long-range planning, . ^especially, where 
retrenchment becomes necessary, on the part of Central Administration- 
and agencies of State government such as the budget division. Faculty and 
NTPs have a legitimized, formal mechanism to support their interests in a 
time of financial retrenchment. The negotiation of terms an^ conditions of 
employment tends to bring into the open, for rational^determination, 
policies and practices heretofore not faced directly, as occ\irrcd as a 
consequence of bargaining to establish an appropriate system for handling 
•the clinical income of professionals at the health science centers. 

(4) During the inten^iews, several individuals in State government ^. 



suggested that the Central Administration and the union share a mutual 
interest. in the welfare of the University. This perception raises tljfi. 

,.polentiaif'not seriously acted upi)n to date, for collaboration in preying 
jointly for financial support. The fact .that the union negotiates with OER 
mitigates to a degree an adversarial stance toward the Ceiftral 
Administration. While the Chancellor and union officers do confer 
penodii^ly, it vvill fake time and greater matunty within the union before. _ 
such collaboration becomes effective. However, c^(5*recent, example is tho-^ 
joint Central Adnunistration-UUP position against the Divisio.n of the. 
Budget in support of the academic status of librarians. Clearly, the 
administration and the uniOn have much in common. Both have an interest 
in a good salary strjicture. Both have a- con cern' with the, quality oF 
equipment and facilities. Both will wish to maintain high" enrollments of 
qualified students. ^ ' * ^ 

Jhe counterforce to the above form of collaboration probably emanates 
from the traditionally clos« relationship of SUNY wi^ the Governor and 
the influential role of the Governor in the ^election of the Chancellor and 
the Trustees and their officcTSr-e&^cri1Fe^.T)Wiou^^^ 
future, one can judge ^hat tliis particular dgjjfeequence of colle^ 
balgamin^wiH depend upon the personal quaHties and political philosophy 
of the governor and his view of the University, as well as the po.sture of 

, the union leaderAip. • ^ , ' . * . • 

(5) * One can anticipate an increase in the "iTolitical nature erf- 
decibion-makang as a consequence of uruonisn);.The interviews supported 
the fact that UUP. g^ins poliAal str^ngtli through its affiliation with the 
merged AFT/N£A NySUJ umtrn. whiclUoaslan'active lobby in Albany 
There ha^ been some speculatiori that the successful bargaining of the 
recent salary* increase was relied to the' political relationships ^involved 
here^.allhouglv the reldtionshiptt)etween the Governor and .Chancellor is 
given credit for the critical dpcision which made agreement possible. 
Certainly, the combined teaches* union does pose to legislators and other 
politiciaiis the influence of ah organization which has' demonstrated a 
capacity for effective pohtical action. With unioni/^ation, decisions which 
mvolve State government have a greater potential for responding to 
political pressures. 

(6) Any assessment of the impact of collective bargaining must take into 
account the interests of students. There is some evidence of incipient 
student organization on a Statewide basis directed toward a possible 
parallel uition. Students do have a representative present^ at the regular 
Trustee meetings.* Yet, little mention was made about the impact of 
collective bargaining upon the riglits of students and their potential as a 
fourth force in University affairs. This remains a dormant question at this 
time. > ^ 

(7) Finall^', the intervieyvs faile^Kto elicit a recognition of the 



As ol September 1975. students have a iK^n-voting me'mber on the Baardr 



implications which collective\argaining holds for long-rangej planning, 
fispecialfy^when carried out within the constraints of a "**st%ady'State" 
economy or, as currently operative, one of consolidation and 
retrenchment. Thi| looms as a very "mixed bag" at best. Under current 
practice, planning constitutes a major concern for the Board of- Trustees,' 
but must be coordinated with the planning for ail higher edl_ 
State carried out by SED as the executive arm of the Board of Regents and 
reviewed by the Governor. % - 

Collective bargaming has injected a naWv element in this process. If 
the 'scope of negotiations broadens', existing structures and functions will 
tend to be increasingly "locked in"- byjthe natural union commitment to 
its present constituency dnd membership. In any event,, changes having 
Consequences for "conditions of employment," which the union likely will 
view in broad terms, will require consultation if jiot,formal negotiation?. 
This will be the case especially when job security ,.pr<amotign, tenure, and 
simil^^jUiion conceits are iiivolyed 3s they inevitSbl;^ will be when- 
planmngMecisions relate^ to clfanges in and consolidation of educational 
p^rams, to- administrative reorganisation to shifts in allocation.. of < 
Resources, ^anQ to the various other components of the planning process. 
To compound the difficulties, as the Implications o^planning -decisions 
reach the "bargaining table,'' OER enters the arena carryihg mth it not 
only its normal concern for polios and practices in other State agenci^ 
Tiurthe^vi^ws of the Governor anj/possibly the Legislature. The latter well 
may hold quiTe different opinio^ about the future than lexers .within the 
University. CentraLAdministnUion and Tr^ttfes ipy findtheir planning 
coinniitinents to broad educational and^ther institutional, policies 
mitigated by the more immediate poHtictrfand financial interests of State 
government. *i 
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Ta~re\l5\7mg-4feeJin£lic^^ for public- polity in general which can drawn 
from this stud>s^verecog^ ©rganizational structij^re, irt 

traditicms^ and milieu, and in personahtier^ucinrre^neyliabl^m^ various 
^tes. Such differences impose limtl^i Upon how^erallywKa^^ 
in New York gan be applied tj^other^^tuatioriffwe noted briefly at the outset of 
this" report the differences in public higher education among the Various|taies If 
serves no purpose to restate them at'lhis point. However, wfe^dcrtlelieve that . 
most obsei^i^ers anticipate a common trend iri. public higher education toward a 
greater centralizaWon in organization ^nd control. We anticipate an increase iA 
'statewide s>stemsJof four-year cpUegw and universities along the same lines as 
-fhat which^xists m New YpricTTherefore, we do believe that much of what we 
have observed for thi&^Ui^ will Ijave implications of value elsewhere. 

As 3 final>te{)Sn our study', therefore, we have identified and briefly note 
below a number of^aXpects of collective bargaining which appear to have broader 
signifipatfCe. Some are self-evident. Yet, we feel that they warrant restatement in 
the perspectivejjf their policy implications. "Others may prove somewhat unique 
tJ NewJ^^ofCyctthey too warrant consideration in our judgment. Our piirpose 
uMrt Te^ubnefiy mentioning all of them for this concluding section reflects our 
beheT that 'collective bargaining should ^voWe in terms of the welfare of all 
concerned with higher education, faculty members, non-teaching professionals, 
admifiistrators, students, state government officials and legislators, and the 
general public. " ^ , < - 

' First, \ye wish to reiterate our personal anxieties mentioned at the outset. 
We perceive in the movement to collective bargaining, coinciding as it does with 
an increase in state control of public higljer education, possible threats to the 
fundamental mission of the university. The academic enterprise is a fragile one at 
best. It deals with teadiing and Jearning and with the advanced skills necessary 
fur professional occupations. It has an obligation to motivate students to seek to 
know more about themselves, their society, the world, and the physical and 
moral milieu- in \Yhich t'hef'live. It^ deals with knowledge and its extension 
creatively with^ concomitant implicati'ons^for societal welfare and even survival. 
It has. an obligation to convey its knowledge to the general society through a 
variety" of process.es other than instruction. It_ hopefully prepares socicly's 
leadership. Most, fundamentally it should encompass substantive sociaUriticism, 
to look at the present,in ways wliich lead to change and improvement. 

Collective bargaining, we suggest, has^the potential for a very significant 
impact upon the academic enterprise^lt^^n^act fee^ by no means be negative. 
It can prove a very supportive force. But ithSsUhe potential to move in one 
' direction, or the other, and this pofdntial should l^UVe the attention of those who 
cao^an^d WiU influence its form and substance. | <vv . ^ ^ 

. ' \ Certainly, many elements in collective bargaih&g tend to mject a kind of 
bureaucratic rigidity in relationsliips wliich wpfks against an organizational 
flexibihty founded in^he traditional informal rmtionships and peer evaluation 



associated with the uajve/siry fp a paraUel vein, many officers of,the epcecutive 
and legishtivO branches of :iate government lack a clear coijception of the 
ijature of 4he aeadeinic '^.itcrprise and Its significance to the society other than 
that associated w1»h teaching. Collective bargaining legislation 'couched in the 
framework cf indusuial and public unionism holds a pot^Jntial for perverse 
intrusions into the aOairs of higher education. ParticipaUon in negotiations and 
contract administration- b^, agencies of"j state governnient-^carries with it a 
pottntial^orhpfNO^cffuzing the unlversit/ irito the governme^Uat syslem with a 
lossof, its ^^stinctive quality.. . ^.J^^^^^ 
"*lore specifically, we have drawn ffom our analysis of the Ne^^^^orTst^e 
situation se,vfin generalizations whj Ji v^e believe hold significant'impUcationa for • / 
the formation and implementation oFpublic policy. These constitute, in effect^ 
coldsequenpes of collective bargaining on^ tlie par! of academic and other 
professional personnel in the public^ sector which impact upon the essential 
nature of the academic ei]terprise. ' 
(1) At present: (:ollective%argaining' serves as one more force .pre^si^g / ^ 
toward a greater centralization of control ofpublichijghef Mucation and a ' 
loss pf institutional autonomy, holding sfgnificant^ijfipli^ations for the. * . 
conduct of academic affairs. The unit determination decision of PEI^ in 
• New York, for' example, has pressed ifito Sae^ homogenized uijit personnel ^ 
and institutions holding quite distinctiveTunctions. It did this, as neariy aS^ 
we can determine, in the interest of efCecting a^r^tional, unifi&d bargaining 
proce^^^a^fatienale making very good sense in ita te^s of reference. Ye^, 
^ ^i^ir^stirTctive missipn o( university centers is effected when a unions, 
prirqarily representative of thp nujnericiilly predominant four-year and * 
two-year colleges negotiates with, a state agency attuned hiore to public 
employee practices The confirmation of the status of faculty members as- 
employees of the state inherent in both collective bargaining under state 
^permissive legislaiion and negotiations with an agency of the state 
. ^ gov(^nment, in another vein, brings the university more closely iiito the 
state's executive branch. In^ the process, the ability.of individual campuses 
to develop and pursue distinctive academic roles suffers. • ^ 
^ We perceive the possibility that the inevitable centralization of 

dQcision-making^ accompanying statewide bargaining With an" agency 
. of state government can lead to Jhe increased honlogenization of a state 
• university system. Uriless a cpnscious^effonjs made to the contrary, one \ 
can anticipate a* padual shift away from a comprehensive university in the 
direction of a system of sfate colleges carrying ouUOcaching mission. In * / 
this sense, our observation confirms that oi* Another commentator^-on- . 
unionism in higher education who stressed irtat over tinge the enfle^vor ^ 
associated with creative scholarship and research may well become limited ^ 
predominantly to the larger private universities. s ^ ^-^^^"^^ 

^ (2) Under collective bargaining, as structured itiJ^ew YOrkgnd^ttmoSi 
oth^r states, administrators and faculty membpis^^;j^0^ 
increasing formalization of relatlqnships^^JPc^^^^^t^^ acont^act 
spelling out in considerable deta1,pi^dure^ 
especially in the area' oF-^ersojif^^^ligies^ in consequence to" 
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parallel conditions X^ociated vvith oivd service eniRloyees. While assuririga 
greater retugiiitiun ufsdue process and certainly clarifying. and rnaldng 
more A^unsistent nmJhv decision aiaking, contractiially spelled out 
procljdures du uThibit the thi^itional flexibility considered essential for the 
conduct of creative endeavo^^herent in teadiing and scholarship within " 
an institutional framework. In making judgments^ one has to weigh 
consistency and fair;iess against individual cfeativity, of course, but we are 
moved to dfge that attention be givcifi to arrangements which\:an 
encompass the "stars/* the creative mdiyjduals of major status^ apparent 
possible in parallel professional endeavors such as journalism, niusiG ahd 
the arts. However^ phrased, the acadpiViic enterprise^ in ojar judgment, does 
not flourish wtthin r\arrow bureaucratic consti^aints. Future poUcy 
develo^ent for collective bargaimng requires attentfon to this very 
fundamental dy)ect of higher education. "^^^ 
(3) , The inher^titly^ conservative ndturq of unionism oriented to 
protecting its .cdtistfttteiicy in^cnns of the status quo mil further 
complicate long range plaruUng, aS i^e Imcjioied earlier in this report. 
This conservatism is natural and by n^nfeans a BCgative aspect of 
Collective bargaining. Yet, it ve^well may intrude pressu^s %vhich inliibit 
an adju{4iiient in higher cducaJ^oiT to^e changiftg nature of soci^y as^ 
reflected Tiy d'lniimshmg needs fo^exis!ing..,giograms ^inij activities and"*^ 
oincrgmg nteds'for new ones. In times of expaSioilthis kind-of proWem 
may; be encompassed,^ but in tim^ of a "steady -state^* condition or of 
decreasing financial support ^ and \tudent ent^ments it^trcomes a 
signiffcarit determent to. neces^ry change. \Vhale\^ the * welfare of 
individuals presently 'cmp]Qye£l^t\d these are critical, of course-the 
continued vitality of the univg^Sfft^^ sotiety remains the fundamental 
rcquireuiflgpffof the longer range future for the good of all concerned. 
Somelu^wAilib structures and policies, wliicli shape the evolution of 
collective bargaining ougiit to reflect this consideration. 
^ (4) Faculty unums \vith state-wide and mtional affiliahons have proven 
andjikcly will prove inacasihgly a political force by- pflssing established 
administrate c cfiqnnels to gam their \tnique ends through pressures upon 
state executives and legislators. The fmplicatiun^ of political action are 
two-fold. In a p^DSitive sense, unionism proffers> to faculty meniljers an 
avenue for the protection oj professional interests wliich leads more 
' dircc\l:jj to sources lif support than the traditional adriiinistrativc 
hiorarchv- Thb looms lis particularly significant in complex and massive 
state .systems* It lurthcr opens opportunities lor uunsnf administrative 
collaboration in the int|rest^ of the institution as a whole, especiaUy in the 
competition among many agencies for state funds. 

' Political action^fias other nnphcations, hovyever. Ona,can anticipate, 
the poiiibihty of "an ilhancc -of organized academic prdfessionafs and 
organized labor in genelal, or at the least a joining of forces with teachers 
unionh. A heightened ajvarene^s of the power of such a combination may 
lead to a general, pervJivt? aci^eptance of traditions associated- with group 
action*. Prf)fessurs gn th^^icket line, as a possibility/ at least, is not the 



crrtical point What is c^cal' is less tangible possibility. How will 
involvemeni in group • political Miction caj?ry ovef^into the creative, 
individual endeavor as^ociatcd^ jVith a high degree of impartiality in 
scholarship and instruction? T4us my i>e^3^ non--sequitor suggestion, we 
recognize, yet it does pin a degree df^'tredence in^a worsening economic 
situation wl\ich encoyragej aggressive unionisip thrust directly into the 
political arena, ' •••> .l.- * 

• The prospect of confining union ac^vities to the formar processes of 
'collective bargaining. is jipt a good ona, clearly, but we suggesi this 
aspect of the situation warrants' tftoIJast ^^^nsitivity if not more formal 
attention. ^ , 

(5) ^ CollectivQ bargaining posesjt challenge to exising forms of faculty 
governance by establishing a ne^^ me^hgnism which parallels and supports 
decisjoipnaking via an administrative hierarchy in statewide systems of 
publh higher educatiq/i. One's view of this implication relates to one's 
perception of the faffqUy iole in governance, and its vfSbihty in practice as 
a means for tHe expression and protection of professional interests. We 
admit to a^belief ih the value of faculty involvement. Thus, we see dangers 

'in the. routing of professional inyolve;nent into uAion organizatior\. We 
have observed the tendency of the. union in New York to contend that 
govern3nce decisions, especially those on personnel affairs, .should be 
^solely administrative. Tliis leaves the uniomfree to challenge and appeal. 
■W'note also that even, |lie PERB decision separating gover^iance from 
bargaining impl^^s t|iat governance is not a process shared (in the sense of 
'professionals being involved in matters wluch effect .their professional 
^ejJ^lce) but one allocated tov^'management riglit/*: Thus, we urge in f^e 
fornMation of public policy, especially On the part of s<ate employment, 
commisslbns^or boards, deliberate attcntjuju to the distinctive function^f 
pro'fessionafs in the a^cadenuC enterprise. ' ^ 

(6) Wc [lavc idcntificdifi this report the tendency inherent ni statewide ' 
J^argaining for a system of public instindions to establish a cotene of 
individuals in the capital s^ho'Wongly. influence policies relatedi to 
bargaining .aful contract admin isfrat ion, ^uch mdividuals c3nsUtute the 
TOngruence of three* o^anizational structures, that of the union» that of 
the unjversity system, and that of the state government. Such^ a 
congru^^nce illustrates one aspect of our first implication^ concerning 
centrah/ation Yef. in. our jad^ment, it deserves discrete recognition.' 
Deliberate attention must* be given' to the* dariRcrs of sh iftiriR 
aecision-makihg to individuals ^nd agencies both separate from the real 
locus of the enterprise-on the individual carppus-and lacking an 
experiential and value st^ise of the nature of the enterprise. 

(7) Finally, we wish to empliasize the implications which statewide 
collect iie bargaining have for the role snd functioning of governing boards. 
Traditionally, boards have served as the body most responsible to the 
public interest for the overseeing and corUroI of liiglier education. Tliey 
have seryeci as a barrier between the academic enterprise and more direct 
external pressures, including those from partisan political forces. We 
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suggest tjiat b*ngaming and contract administration, especially when, 
conducted -by and with an agency of the state govetnment, can undeHnine 
• , the influence and authority of boards. Ineffectual boaWs, in turn, will 
likely fad to' attract men and women of high caliber to their service. More - 
fundamentally, ineffectual boards imply other centers of control. For 
public higher educatton, this means agencies of state government, it raises 
to u^ the potential for makipg public colleges and universities one more 
agency of state government, rather than continuing them as largely 
autonomous entities free, within limits, tojuincjion independently of, ^ 
* contemporafy political control, ^ ^ 

As we review in closing, the implications which w^^have noted in this 
- . • secuon and see in sofne retrospect the New York Stat^ experience, we 6om§ to 
the conclusion th^t two of the decisions made in shaping the bargaining process 
in this state loom .as most critical. One was the failure to place the Board of 
Trustees^ opposite the union at the bargaimng table with the consequent 
diminution of fts corporate responsibility. This may simply confirm legal reality, 
but It repreiients in our view a'serious undermining of the autonomy of the 
University . The other was the failure to give serious consideration to the value of 
a mure dcueiitralued approdcji to bargaining which would have supported the 
unique i.^tarauter of the several categories of institutions within the SUNY 
' / system. Both ut these .cohsiderations have implications for collective bargaining . 
^ ^poRcy m the publn. sector. Our statement of them here reaffirms our belief in 
the necessity to mamtam institutional autoriomy in public Higher education and 
the necessity tv) re^^Ognize the uolle<«*ive bargaining process ^s a vital influence 
supportive of o r negative to this -autonomy . 
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*APPE!VDIX1: 
. »L »OET PliOCESS OF THE 
STATE X^XIl ER SlTY OF IVEW YORH 

!l'ft.fn"r'^°V''f T^fl' °^ 'he 'StatV University of New York must first be placed 
vs^flun the context of the budget.process of the State ^itNew York and the other prpcidures 
and controls of State government. New YSITJSknown as a "strong executive" State In the 

• 'fiSvi". °^ '""'8«'\ management of finance,' the Governor's authority and 
In^HK^^r ■'■^'u'"?:'"''"''--^-^'*^' ""^ P^'''*^ Jurisdiction m the United States. The 
pnn«pal tooUs the Exeeuttve Budget, the conqspt o£ which ,s generally set forth'in the 
Stat s Constitution which provides that. 'rTh'e Goverrjor shall subftit an annual budget to 
^Lrif ' *K ^' " """P'^" Planof expendituiesand revenues and s^eh otjiw 
T.r^lrLTJ" '° "^PPO",}^ P^oPo^d budget along with whatever further 

■ h^L T r 'hff Governor deems propc«" It provides also that "for the preparation of the 

■ l.!^S!'J^W^t*^ u^l^ department of State government 'except, the Legislature and 

• c.!^^ sHaU furnish the Oovernor such estimates and information in such form and at 
' TanZZ^ ,H .""f 'T"^ " " Constitution gives the t}avernor line item veto po^er 

• And provides that rto other appropriation bills may be acted upon until aclton hasteen 
completid on-all of the appropriation bills submitted Ky the Governor A 

Within this framework, sperific legislation establishes a Division of the Bud^ to assist 
the Governor in carrymg out the constitutional mandate. SevekJ decisions byThe State's 
h^est cdurt have reinforced the concept of strong ExecG^ive authority in budget 
de.'elopment.l State University of New Yfrk is', of course, subjecho these constitutional 
provisions and the finance laws which implement them. 

* . ' . .*'•>" 

f > - , 

f ■ ' ' ' . ^ 

ACADEMIC AND BUliGET PLANNING ' •* " ^ 
• The University budgef operations series no idenufmble function of its own but 
exists to provide the means by which- the educational: research, and sc^ice missions of Ihe 
institution are. carried out In a pubUc institution, the budget is also tW vehicle by Which 
publfc policy IS most often expressed by tbe Legislative and Executive granches. * ' ' • ^ 
The academic plan is thus the heart of bu^getmaking, as it is embodied firsfin the 
University Master Plan then in the campus academic plan, and then at the college, school. 

• ^^mr?-ftn^c H «he 5oundest budgtst^plan balances academic needs aid 
nspirations and the fiscal resources available. This properly leads teethe settmg of pnoritie-s 
and choices among alternatives Sopietimes, however, under conditions prevalent today in 
public higher education and in the State ofcNew York, fundlngMecisions are made which • 
have the effect of making Academic plaXis fit fiscal decisions. ' ^ . 

As platcauing oof resources and ejirollment coUide With aspirations torfay, financiaj'^aBd-' 
academic planAmg pfobleras iqcrcasmgly/cquire a University-wide view m fesolufibn. Two 
examples of the need .for sound academic planning as related toYisc^l planaihg may be cited ' 
^ State University embraces many complementary yet competing interests such" as tbchnictl 
education, mcdl gin e . h hRr a i^lrts tr^rhrr trn i njngyxa c h o £ whi^U ptco5C3 f of p ro granniipp u U 
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and funding There are fouj Health Science Centers, the State appropriations for whichi 
exceed $90 miflioh Thai total wUlntccssaryy grow a^a rapid latc if plans for health ^ciW 
education and^Qommitments made in carUer IpgislatiQn are to be met.^et the number of 
. ' i •, • 

n . ^ »' • 

• . *^ • ' • 

♦ This appendix andnhc followrftjj-6ne i^a baseff.upoi5*informaf statements prcpare<f by 
Xhe staffin Central AdroinistratKjn of the Uroversity. # * . ' ; 
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students to ^served svill remain small relative to the overall educational mission The 
n of^HdenU in the health sciences is 3.5 percent, the share of the operating 
budget percimtjnevitdbly , questiuns are raised in other units whether meeting these ' 

needs within appropruSo^Timit* imposed b\ i^t State niay seriously dflute support of all ^ 
cr^programs of the Univ^s{ty. - - ^^"^"""""HJa ^ ' ' 

^ ar-qumdifferent front, major changes in adipissions policies of amy campus or group 
of campuscsafc^ldccjy to have a signtfit^t ripple effect throughout the system 

These examplcs^bstf^the difficultKbut ^ssentjal, coordination in planning that is a 
necessary element of budgi^ d<^lopmcnt/!Pus^process is further complicated by' many 
factors, such as tenure, collective tjc^tations, cnmging student goals, and employment 
£rns, over which the University dofes.4iot have to^V^ntrol And the usk of budget* 
and financial management in t^iuficdNJiivet^y is to balance campus 

onT^mmon procedures, and 



management 
initiative on the one hand with 




administ^tion 
autonomy 



a^untabilitynec^itated by tjie rcquirtmentsof the 




gppGET-BUILDiNG PROCESS * . ^ 

Building the annual opcratint"^H^ct is now a relatively well-established\i>roccss. The 
irutial cdUfur preparation of budget req^st^fc^ccyrs approximately 15 months preceding the 
year to be budgeted. For example, the \ 97pfS budget process was begun in February of 
1973 immediately after release of the 1973-74 ExecSive^&^d^tThe caU for preliminary 
budget submissions includes general, though relatively spccificri^cUe^whic h are not at 
thai lime binding but are designed to encourage campuj and Univcrsity-wiSe^tRscuigon The 
one fundamental guidehne is that the budget requc^sts must be in harmony witj 
"designed to implement, the approved Master Plan. Fulltime equivalent enrollment 
Iwurkload) targets are suggesteH along with other workload and programmatic areas of 
emphasis. The format of the preliminary budget is prescribed and is designed to focus 
attention on program proposals and to provide essential cost data In addition, cost 
projections for at least five year5 arc -required for all new programs. * 

Campus-budge t.building proceeds on what might be 'called a modified formula approach. 
~The basic f^ormula is the stuclent-faculty ratio which determines the number of faculty^ 
positions, ^rom the latter derives a 'Support" allocation which covers secretarial and 

• technical assistance, supphes and expense funds, and related items. There arc also ratios for 
library support^ student services, and pht\t maintenance. Differential ratios are provided for 
different types of campuses, and allowances are made for developing campuses and other 
sptcial situations. 

Budget-making at the campus level varies, but there are some fairly consistentdements. 
MuU Bresidcnts conduct hearings with departmentheads, and consult with i faculty budget 
committee which has varying degices>f responsibility. These campus practices arc assumed 

* tu be internal matters and the centrafstaff looks to the President for full responsibility in 
campus budget development. 

AXter the preliminary budgets are received, a half or full-day hearing is held with the ' 
'Presidents and uther representatives of each i.ampus. The Vice Chancellors and key members 
of their staffs in Academic Programs, Finance, Univer§ity-wide Services, and Policy and 
Planning participate' There is full discussion , of all^.thp issues identified in the campys 
proposals particularly as thcMi issues might relate to University -wide policies On completion 
ul ihc hearings all the lampus requests are aggregated and analyzed in terms of the Master 
Plan, Univcrsity-wide program goals, fiscal feasibility, and the general tiscaj conditions ot 
, the State. ' • • * . 

The formaUon of ^hc Council of Presidents* has resolved one difficult problem in 
University budgeting, that uf appropriate cunsultation^ and has now provided an effective 
mechanishi for such cunsuUatiiin, The Presidents participated, in two sessions in the 1974-75 
budget cycle. In May. priur to' the campus budget hearings, the Chancellor convened a 
meeting of Presidents of all State-operated campuses, and Presidents of representative 
cumfnumty wulieges, lu discuss general budget issues ^d strategies Then, after completion 
o1 the hearings, the Council of Presidents met in eWy July to 'review the consolidated 
cjmpus ruqucsls and advise the Chancellor op the broad educational and fiscal policies 
which should govern the * University's * 1974-75 budget request There was general 
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concurrence among' the Council; members in th^ policies and strategies to be followed. 

Following the analysis and decision, specific targets areUhen prepared for each campus 
by the central staff, and the Presidents asked to subnet their final budget requests the 
end of August, this time in j format prescribed by agreement between the Uaivcrsity and 
Division of the Budget The campus budgets arc reviewed for accuracy, completeness, and 
compliance with poUcy They are consoUdated in a uiufied budget presentation, and then 
sent to the Division of the Budget where they axe usually due about September 10. The 
Division of the Budget forwards copies of each campus request to the fiscal comnuttcc of 
the Legislatuj-e. * «r 

Following this submission, the Division of the Budget holds informal hearings with 
rampus and central staff personnel Sometimes the^ sessions arc conducted at the campus 
and sometinvcs in the office of the Division of the Budget. 

By law, the Directoi: of the Budget is requued to hold^ formal budget hearing for each 
State agency or department Tl^e University's hearing is usuajdy scheduled in late November 
at which time the Chancellor presents and defends the unified budget request of the 
University The healing focuses on major University-wide polrfey issues in the request. 
Members of the Legislature and their staffs attend and often participate, but this is primarily 
a Division of the Budget activity Thereafter, the Budget division studies and prcpare^ts 
decisions with respect <o the University budget. There is some consultation with fthe 
Chancellor and hisstaff during this period, of course, parficularly m the form of requests for 
explanation or clarification, f» 

The Governor submits his Executive Budget to the Legislature at the outset of the 
session in mid-JanUary and the Legislative fiscal committees hold their formal budget 
hearing in early February At this hearing the Chancelior^U once again present the budget 
of. the University, but his task is primarily to dfefqid the Executive Budget 
recommcnrdations At this stage, the Division of the Budget assunte«^w the Governor much 
of the burden of supporting the Executive Budget recommendations'^ai^e University. 
Normally, there is extensive informal discussi6ii among ^Itt staff of tfi&*«^^2islativc 
committees. Division of the Budget, and the central staff. From lime to UmeT^tTnfms 
Presidents participate also The Legislative committees present thejr rccommendiS* 
appropriation bill during late Nfarch and seek action on it before April I, the beginiun&of 
the State's^ fiscal year. 
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APPENDIX -2: 
DESCllIPna]% OF 
RELATIO>SHn»S OF THE STATE 
r:MVERSlT\' WITH AGENCIES 
OF STATE GOVERNMENT 



The following ujmmentb. briefly describe the manner in which the Central Administration of 1 
the State liniversUy irftcratti with the Office oHhc Governor, the Legislature, offices of the 
executive bran chi 

r 

■5. 

THE OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 

Quite apart from the duect, personal interest in. and support of, the University by the 
Governor, there arc several operational aspects of University affairs in which there is 
interface with the Governor's Office. The Secretary to the Governor serves as director of 
State operations and has broad responsibility in management of State government H* is a 
Key officer m the flow of information between the University and the Executive Branch. 
Tlie Secretary is'ako directly concerned with all matters of State poUcy TJius, lcpoit§ of 
activities, rei»ponses to inquiries, and recommendations on specific matters flow from the 
Chancellor and central staff to Uie Secretary^ and reports, reactions, ar\d indications of 
-matters of Stat(j-widc mterest which have come to the Governor's attention flow to the 
University v-ia-the Sctrctafy's office. Sunilariy, Uriiversity activities which iftay touch State 
policy are reviewed with the Secretary. Ari example is a recommendation for improving 
State parUcipation >Mth or changirig^the governance of thb community colleges, which arc 
locally sponsored. *. - * * 

The Counsel to the Governor has responsibility for developing and coordinating the 
Governor's legislative program which is introduced annually in "program bills" and 
"departmental bills." Because of the administrative structure which is^mandated by the 
State Constitution, the legislative program sponsored by the Board of Trustees is handled 
througli ilus process Thus, there are frequent ^onfacts with the Counsel in both design and 
preparation of legislation, and in presenting the University's position to the Governor on 
bills which the Legislature has passed. The central staff consult^with the Counsel as 
appropriate in ihe administration of specific statutes and with respect to Federal legislation 

Thi; central staff also communicates with the Governor's Appointments Secretary in the 
process of developing Gubernatorial appointments to the College Councils, community 
college boards of truMecs, and other official agencies And there arc communications from 
time to time with other components of the Lxecutivd branch such as the Press Secretary, 
the Office of Planning Services, and the Women's Unit, 

The Goyemor has a direct role in the master planning process. The Boarfl of Regents 
transmits i|s approved Stale-wide master plan for post secondary education to the Governor 
lor his jev i ow and u ci ion. Siimlu r ly, eacli i nasie r plan ai i ifi idnvent moves from the Board of 
.^Regents to the Governor for review and specification. , 

Virtually all relationships \Cith the Governor's Office arc conducted bja the Chancellor 
and members of the central staff ^ ^ 

THE LEGISLATURE 

The Governor, m collaboration with the Board of Trustees and the Chancellor, has 
encouraged the Legislature" to provide the financial resources necessary to develop the 
University. ^ ' * 

Tlie Legislature has been supportive in ways-which go far beyond fiscal appropriations. It 
has been wthei well mfotmed about University affairs However,' as,:v^c6nscquenceot strong 




Executive action, and also because of the Statue administrative structure and "departmental 
biU process, the University did not in the years of tremendous growth devefop a formal, 
comprehensive program of legislative relations. 

Nor does the University now press its budget requests or legislative program directly with 
the Legislature It does make available pertinent mformation on behalf of Executive Budget 
recommendations and in support of program.bills approved by the Governor. And it is 
responsive to the many IcgislaUve inquiries about specific biUs, constituent requests 
vpolicies, and related matlers. 

Presidents and other members of the campus se^ to famUianze members of the Senate 
and Assernbly who represent districts in which the campus b located v^ith the campus and 
its education programs and service? This contributes as well to an understanding of the 
University as a whole Thty also respond to matters in which the local legislators express 
interest. 

The central staff provides information about the University to all members of the 
Legislature and responds to their inquiries and requests. PnncipaUy through efforts of the 
Chancellor and designated members of his staff, the legislative leadership is- consulted, and 
contacts are established with comnuttee chairmen and their staffs, with the fiscal 
coiTimitteesand the education committees receiving special attention. Durmg the legislative 
session in particular, there is a daily flow of information to committee staff. * ' 

" , 
.THE STATE AGENCIES 
While State Universrty deals with more than six agencies and offices of State 
government, its operations are inter-locked with six major agencies Department of Audit 
and Control. Division of the Budget, Department of Law, Department of Civil Service, 
Office of General Services, and Office of Employee Relations. 

Department of Audit and Control 

In addition to his responsibilities for pre-audit and payment of payrolls and vouchers, 
supervision of^collcction of revenues, audit qf accounts, and Qt her con trollershi'p functions! 
the Comptroller, ^s head of the Department of Audit and Cor^ttol. reviews and approves aU 
proposed State contracts, issues opinions on aU phases of business operation, manages the 
State debt, invests funds, and operates the State retirement system. The Department is also 
resporjsible for post-audits in all New York State government. 

The Department performs its functions with care and. is disposed td interpret its rules 
and regulations meticulously It also insists on thorough legal supiiort, especially in statute, 
for its decisions and actions * 

Division of the Budget , ^ 

As earlier indicated, the Division of the Budget performs a critically important role m 
the Executive branch. |n management of State finance and management of State operations. 
Very few statutes, a nf^^xj^tainly none with fiscal implications, fail to contain the clause 
"Subject to approval of thcMu^tor of the budget " The Division has an administrative 
management and systems unit which works with the central staff on University-wide 
matters, an engineering and planniiig^unit which supervises spending for capital 
construction, and a research unit which has responsibihty for all revenue estimates and for 
long-tetm projections of State expenditures. ^ -^^^ 

Department of Law ^^>>-^ .i 

The elected Attorney General heads the Department of Law. He is the^ieflegal officer 
of the State and is responsible for representing the State in all matters of law. 

The State University Counsel serves as legal adviser fo the University, interprets law and 
regulation to guide decisions^ and acts to insure that University actions comply with statute. 
In most court proceedings, however, the Attorney General formaUy represents the 
University in elose collaboration with the Counsel. 

In addition, the Attorney General renders opinions on the provisions of specific 
legislation, and must approve every State contract **as to form." 

The campuses have only infrequent interaction with the Department of Law. Contracts 



die fur the must part inituted by a campus and, after concurrence by the central staff, are 
handled by the central sUll which courdinates them with the Departments of Law and 
Audit and Control and the Division of the Budget * 

Department of Gvil Service 

The Department of Civil Service the central personnel agency for Stat^ servicer and 
administers the Civil Service Law. The Department has also taken an active role in training 
and placement of minority and disadvantaged persons in State government. 

In its daily wurk. the Department prepares examinations for initial employment and 
promution. classifiCi pusitiuns according to, duties and salaries, hears complaints, and 
provides counseling services 

The Cavil Ser\icc Cummissiun heads the operations of the Department. It hcan appeals 
and assists local government units in theu civil service procedures in addition to its function 
at fhe State level. Interestingly enough, the 1967 legislation which created the Public 
hmploy nicnt Relations Board plumed the Board m the Department of Civii Service, although 
authorizing it to function independently of the Commission. t ^ 

Every classified position \n University service at the State-operated campuses is covered 
by 'the civil service statutes and the Jules and procedures of the Department. This means, for 
c\ample.1[hat"evcry,ticw classified position included in the Executive Budget and authorized 
by legislative appropriation, must be cstabbshedby the Deparln;ient It must be graded, and 
a class and salary established. Candidates must be sought from ^Igibility lijfs If the position 
is new to State service, examinations musVbe prepared and administefcd to establish 
eligibility lists 

These pi^^-esscs arc originated by the campuses arjd advanced by the central staff to the 
^Department. They tend to be complex and, altho^ughit is not theDepartment*s intention to 
delay, inevitable delays anse.in completing them. ^ * , " 

There arc appro^imJtcfy 15.000 classified employees at the ^t at e-op crated, campuses. 
Lach IS covered by <.ivtl service regulations as.to jpb security, leave, promotion, rctiremen}, 
and other benefits. To complicate matters furthtTr. each is covered by the provisions of one 
uf the four collective agreements negotiated by the, State and the Civil Service Employees 
Association, a State-wide union, or by the agreement covering security officers negotiated^ 
with Council 82 ot th^ American I ederation ofState. County and Mumcipal ^ploypes. 

Campuses do have sortie direct interaction with the Department* although most of the 
transactions are handled by the c-entral staff. Through its personnel functions, the central 
staff e/ideavors to interpret campus requirements to the Department and. also assist the 
campOses in meeting Departmental requuements. 

Office of General Services' / 

Hie Office of General Services performs general "housekeeping'* services for all State 
government, and also provides common services to State agencies The University interacts 
principally with Us division of standards ajfd purchases, and primarily^in connection with 
purchases oU goods and services. The standards and purchases group c'stablishes standards 
and procedures lot State purchasing, develops continuing State wide contracts with vendors, 
and procures supplies, niatejials. and equipment. , ' , 

In addition to its purchasing activities* the Office of General Services provides real 
properly services m procuring space* commui\ications services, and computer service for 
certam State agencies. The UniverMty works with and through the Office in certain real 
property and eonuiiunieations matters. 



IXIHVIIU Al> I.^TEllVIEWED 




ACKLEY, Sheldon, Assistant to the President, State University of New York at Stony 
Brook. 

BLOCK^urray H .Deputy to the Chancellor, Slate University of New York. 

BOGAARD, Andcc^v T , Assisgjnt Duettor of State Payroll Audit, Department ot Audit and 
Control, State of New York, 

BOYER, Ernest L, ChanceUor, State University of New York, 

CARR, William, Secretary to the Board of Regents, State Education Department, State of 
New York. 

CONKLIN, Kenneth H,, Director, Professional Employee Relations, State University of New 
York at Buffalo. y u. i cw 

DEGNAN, HelL-n D , Chief Salary* Determination Analyst, Department of Audit and 
Control, State of New York. 

DcLUClA, Lawrence A , former President of United UniveiMty Professions, and Professor, 
Department of Economics, State University College/Oswego. ' ^ 

DiSTFrANO.^Hemy, Professor; Department' of Anatomy , Upstate Medical tenter. State 
University of New York. 

DOTY. Mward W . Vice President for finance and Management. State University of New ♦ 
York at Buffalo 

DOUOlERTy, WUham, Labor Counsel, Office of Majority Leader, Senate, State jof New 
Yolk. . 

^DL^LILA, Henry, Acting Associate Chancellor for Community Colleges and former Deputy 
to the Chancellor for Government Relations, State University of New York. 

FRTFLL,, Morton W , Acting Vice President for Academic Affairs at State University of - 
New York at Buffalo ^ind former Deputy Vice Chancellor, State University of I^jcw York. 

H(^NNA, John Jr, former Counsel and Acting Director. .Office of Employee Relatians, 
' State of New York. 

HOL-LANDFR, T Ldward, Deputy Commissioner for Higher Education, Statc.tducation 
Department. State of New York. • • 

HURD. T Norman, former Secretary to the Governor and Director of State Operations and 
former Director of tlie Division o.f the Budget, State of New York. , 

IVES. Martin, Deputy Comptroller, Division of Aud^t and Accounts, Department of Audit 
andControf, State of New York, ^ 

IVY, HoraLC, Director, Suli.i1 Service Department, Upstate Medical Center. State University 
of New York. 

JONAS, Steven. Associate Professor, Department uf Cumimmity Mcdi».ine, State University 
of New York at Stony Brook, 

JONIS, Ruth, Assistant Chief Budget Examiner. Employee Cumpensatiun and Relations 
Unit.piviMonot the Budget, State of Now York'. 

KLLLY, James r , L\ecutive VicC-Chanccllor, State University ot New York 

KFRSII^W, Leonard, Assistant Director, Office of lrpp!u>ee Relations, State of New York. 

KfTTi R, Robert L .President, State University "of New York at Buffalo. 
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KLLIN-, Robert. Associate Budget Examiner, Division of the Budget, State of New York 

KOMISAr! Jerome B.. Vkc Chancellor for faculty and Staff Relations, State University of 
New York. 

LANDLS, Irwin J., Chairnlan, Committee on Higher Education, Assembly, State of New 
York. * 

LANE, Bernard, Assistant Professor, Department of Pathology, State University of New ' 
York at Stony Brook. ^ ^ ^^^^^.^--^"^^ 

LA VINE. Abe, former Duector. Office of Employmfinl Relations, State, of Newark 

LETKOWITZ, Jerome, Deputy Director, Pubiic Employment Relations Board, State of New 
York. 

LILIEN, Otto M., Professor and Chairman, Department of Urology, Upstate'^'edical Center, 
State University of New York. 

LISTER, William, Professor, Department of Mathematics, State University of New York at 
^^tony Brook. 

MacKENZlE, kcnireth M.. Provost for life Long Learmng and former Vice Chancellor for 
Personnel and Employee Relations, State' University of New York. 

MARGOLIS, Edwin, Legislative Counsel. Office of the Speaker,, Assembly,, State of New 
York. • ' ^ ' " . . 

MARSH. Leland, Professor, Department of Biology, State University?- College atjOs^tfiga, 
former head of negotiations team for United University Professions, ^-—'^""^ 

MARTIN, Douglas. Administrative Director, Division of Audit and Accounts, Department 
of Audit and Control. State of New York. 

MURPHY. Thomas, Counsel, Ways and Moans Committee, Assembly, State of New York. 
NAPLES. Caesar. Assistant Vice Chancellor for Faculty and Staff Relations,* Sfatc^^^ 

University of New York. v . c 

OAKS, J. Howard, Vice President for Health Sciences. State University of New York af 

Stony Brook. ' ' \ 

OSTERMAN. Melvm H., Jr., former Duector. Office of Employee RelationSj^State of New 

Vork. ' • , - - 

PARRY. James, Assistant to President for Personnel Relations, State University College at 

Oswego. .. ' ^ 

PATTINSKV, Barnard. Assistant Vice President for Finance ^nrf Management, .Health 

Sciences Center. State University of New York at Stony Br^k* " 4\ 
PERDUE, James E., President, State University CoUege at Oswego. ^ 
POPPEY, Harry^W.. Personnel Director, S<*^ University of New York at Buffalo. 
ROBERTS, Albert B.. Dueutot^f Mmority Staff, Ways and Means Committee, Assembly, 

.State of>icw York. 

ROSS, oabert S.,' Professor and Chairman, Department of Neurology, Upstate Medical 

Center., State University of New York. 
RUBIN. Harold, Examiner. Division of Budget, State of New Yx)rk. 
RUBLNSTLIN, Ho.ward, Coupsel, Offi^-e ofXmployment KelationS, State of New^ork 
SCHMIDT Richard P., President. Upstate Medical Center, State University of New York. 
STAFFORD. Ronald B.TCllairman, Coinmititee pji Higjier Educatiwi, Senate, State of New 

York. 



EPHENS, WiUis H., Ranking Minority^ Member, Ways and Means Committee, Assembly. 

Stateof New York. 

¥- 

STONE, Robert D , Counsel and Deputy Comnvsiioncr, State Education Department, States T- 
* of New York. ^ " V * * 

VALTER, John, Assistant to Vice President for Health Sciences. State University of New" 
York at Stony Brook. 

YEJLLETTE, Paul, Chief Examiner, Division of the Budget, State of New York. 

WAKSHULLT Samuel J , President of the United University Professions and Associate 
Professor, department of Mental Retardation, State University College at Buffalo. ^ 
WALES, Darwin R., Trustee, State Univer sitj^of-New York^ ^ , _ _ ^ V 

Warren, James J^^^iceO^man, 'Board Of Trusteed, State University of New York. 
WlUTEMAiCMich^el, former Co^'nscCoffice of the Governor, State of New York. 

^WltLCOX, Ann, Dfrector pf Narsing Services, Anibulatory Care, Upstate Medical Center^ 
State University of New York. - 



APPE!\1>IX 4 : 
SKKI^ IIAKY SOURCES 



Articl^ in professional journals, dis^erUtiohi, reports and other secondary sources deabng 
with collective bargaining in the State University of New York are few in number. Those 
used as background for this'study were the following: 

Angell, George W.. '^Collective Ncgotiatiom in Upstate New YQik,"' Junior College Journal, 
42 9-1 I.October 1971. * - 

Angell. George W., "Two-Year College Experience," in Faculty Unions and Collective 
B^rgaming (E.D. Duryca. Robert S JFisk. and Associates). San Francisco. Jossey-Bass, 
' 1973 

Doh, Herman. "Collective Bargaining in SUNV^ TTie Stojy oftb^'Sen^ Prbfessional 
Association." Journal of the College and University Fe^^&nffelAs^txrfation, 25 ^2-39, 
January 1974.o 

Duh. Herman and Stanley Jbhnson^Jp^^ttCCtlve Bargaijiirtg^in SUNY The ExperiofTce of 
I lity Local SPA Leaders Diitttrg^ First Y Q^J>lfoiirnak of the College and University 

Personnel AssociatiQfi<'^iS\SS-l 3 . April 19 
* ^^^--^ f , * / ' 

1 i^k. Robert S. and WUliam C Puffer, ^'Pubbc University System. State University of New 
York," in Fatult) Unions and Collective Bargaining (E.D Duryea, Robert S. Fisk, and 
Associates), San Francisco: Jpssey-Bass. 1973. ^ ' ^ --^ 

Let\uvntz, Jeromov Ugal Basis of Employee Relations ofJ^exCVork State fMphyees] New 
York. Association of Labor Mediation Agencies. l^J * . ^ - 

^ Study of the Senate 



Puffer, William C^. Cotlettivt Bargaining m Higher Education 
- ProfesSiondr'Asi^ot,iation in Acu York State, Doctoral^issertation m progress^^Jtate 

University of New York at tJuffalo.^^' ^-^-"-^^ 
Satryb. Ronald P.. The Gn^varht Appeals Protess wtinin the Stat^n^ersity "of New York: 
A Desi^npti^e Analy'Sty Unput>lished doctoral dis^rtauon. University pi Virginia ,"19^ 

Satry*. |^unald P. "Lvolution/ut the SUNY (i^cvancc Pro^^edures' from the FifSt Contract 
tjtj^the SeJond.'" Journal of the College an^JUntfersity Personnel A^so^ti^, 26: 46-52. 
July-August 19:^. 




